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COMMENT 


Wer are amazed to learn upon good authority that there 
have developed two phases of the insurance situation which 
seriously reflect upon the hard sense of a good many pre- 


sumably intelligent Americans. (1) Hundreds, even thou-, 


sands, are permitting their policies to lapse. This is so stupid 
as to be, from the standpoint of pure self-interest, almost 
criminal. There is no question and has been and can be 
no question of the solvency of the companies. Enough has 
developed to prove beyond the shadow of doubt that the total 
of moneys wasted and not earned that might have been earned 
is a bagatelle in proportion to the enormous assets. Every 
dollar of insurance outstanding is good as gold whether a new 
policy ever be written or not. It is the uttermost folly, 
therefore, for any one to sacrifice the slightest portion of 
what he has paid in. ‘To continue the payment of premiums 
and demand restitution and reform is the only sane policy. 
(2) Thousands of policy-holders are sending their proxies 
to Tuomas W. Lawson. They would better send them to the 
devil himself. If the wit of man were exercised to find a 
way to wreck, if possible, a solvent concern, one more effective 
than this could not be devised. No right-thinking person 
can condone proven offences, but such a jump as this would 
be from the frying-pan, not into the fire, but into the bottom- 
less pit. ‘That sane beings to any number likely to prove 
adequate to his purpose should intrust their property and the 
future sustenance of their beneficiaries to a professionally 
unscrupulcus speculator seems incredible. And yet the danger 
is said to be real and imminent. We hope and believe it is 
magnified by unwarranted boastfulness on the one hand 
and by distorted imagination on the other. But the interests 
involved are so vast and so widespread that no patriotic cit- 
izen should spare any possible effort to save credulous thou- 
sands from the inevitable consequences of their,own rash 
action. If it be possibly true that insurance officials have 
become so discredited as to be impotent in withstanding the 
force of a wave of insanity, it is high time for the formation 
of a National Vigilance Committee in the interest of the 
whole people. 


Mr. James Hazex Hype, lately vice-president of the 
Equitable Life, did well by himself and by the community 
in his testimony on November 14 before the ARMSTRONG 
committee. As a witness he was candid, calm, and sweet- 
tempered, and he gave, with apparent willingness, a great 
deal of valuable information. No single portion of his testi- 
mony exceeded in importance his disclosures about the set- 
tlement of the lawsuit brought by Benzamin while 
still Governor of New York, to recover losses made in a 
speculative investment in ship-building securities. In 1903 
the Governor bought some bonds of the United States Ship- 
. building Company. Instead of going up, as he expected, 
they went down. He brought suit against the Mercantile 
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Trust Company to recover his losses on them. There was 
nothing immediately improper in that. But Mr. Hype testi- 
fied that the Mercantile Trust Company, under advice of 
counsel, settled the Governor’s suit by paying him $75,000, 
and that the consideration which induced this course was 
not the merits of his case, but a threat that the Legislature 
would take away the Mercantile Trust Company’s charter. 
The evidence that the threat had a substantial basis appears 
in the record that on March 3, 1904, Senator Amster, of 
Columbia County, Governor Ope.t’s personal friend, intro- 
duced in the Legislature a bill to repeal the act of inecorpora- 
tion (passed in 1868) “under which the Mercantile Trust 
Company does business. The trust company paid the Gov- 
ernor $75,000; the Governor took the money and kept his 
bonds, and the Amprier bill never got out of the judiciary 
committee of the New Ycrk’ State Senate to which it had 
been referred. Mr. Hypr’s testimony puts on record a story 
which has long been widely known. The unavoidable infer- 
ence from it is that Governor Ope.tt used the Legislature 
of New York as his tool to compel the Mercantile Trust 
Company to make good to him his losses in a Wall Street 
speculation. 


We have in this sworn testimony of Mr. Hype a very im- 
portant demonstration of the methods and ethical standards 
of the present ruler of the Republican party in the State of 
New York. Mr. Hypkr’s story is entirely consistent with the 
known character of Benzamin Opett. He is such a man 
as Mr. Hyne’s story proclaims him to be. What do the Re- 
publicans in this State propose to do about him? If he 
continues to control their organization and their Legislature, 
they can count with absolute certainty on swift and oblitera- 
ting political defeat. The people of the State in their present 
temper will not put up with Opett. He must be pitched 
clean out of Republican politics. The vote that Mr. Hearst 
got for Mayor of New York shows that these are extremely 
restless times. The people, profoundly sick of graft and 
grafters, demand clean government. If they can’t get it 
under safe leaders, they will try for it under any leaders 
that can win. It is the imperative duty of the Republican 
party in New York to throw its Jonahs overboard, to cleanse 
itself from grafters, wrest its organization from OpELL and 
all his like, read the riot act to its legislators, and offer the 
honest and conservative voters of the State a party fit to act 
with. Now, then, Governor Hicains, here is your opportunity! 
Do the duty that you owe to the people of the State! Drive 
OpELL and his henchmen out! The greatest service you can do 
the Republican party in New Yerk is to forget that you have 
a party, and constrain yourself with absolute and searching 
devotion to honest administration, the elimination of un- 
worthy officeholders, and the suppression of every kind of 
graft. The interests of the Republican party in this State 
and the interests of the people of the State are absolutely 
identical. As you best serve the people you will best serve 
the party. The blood of the voters is up. If they cannot get 
zood government from you and vours, they will look hard for 
it elsewhere. They cannot get it from the Republican party 
until it pitches out 


The extent of the revolt against party bosses and machines 
was but imperfectly indicated when the last number of this 
journal went to press. In Boston the successful candidate 
for District Attorney performed precisely the same task that 
was originally undertaken by Mr. Jerome, the task, namely, 
of beating both the Republican and Democratic machines. 
In fact, the Boston man did better, because his opponent 
was the nominee of both machines and supported by almost 
all the newspapers. In San Francisco the representative of 
union labor captured the Mayoralty over the nominee of 
Republican and Democratic fusionists. In Ohio not only 
was the Cox machine demolished in Cincinnati, but through- 
out the State the formidable machine constructed by the late 
Senator Hanna was shattered. That Mr. Joun M. Pattison 
would have a plurality of some 41,000 over Governor Herrick 
would have seemed incredible a month ago to those who recall 
that Mr. Roosevett carried Ohio last year by more than 
255,000. Still more astounding is the overthrow in Penn- 
sylvania, where in 1904 Mr. Roosevett had a plurality of 
505,000. Now Mr. Berry, the Democratic nominee for State 
Treasurer, who in Philadelphia received the support of the 
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triumphant City party, has 85,000 plurality. In Maryland 
the Por amendment, which was intended to disfranchise 
negroes, but which would also have deprived white illiterates 
of the suffrage, was decisively beaten, and there seems to be 
no doubt that the Republicans will. have a majority of the 
Legislature on joint ballot, if not of each House separately. 
If, then, Senator GorMAN carries out the declaration made 
by him before the election, he will follow the example of 
Mr. Cox, the Cincinnati boss, and retire to private life. In 
Massachusetts, where last year Mr. Roosevett had a plurality 
of 92,000, Mr. Guitp, the Republican nominee for the Gov- 
ernorship, now outstrips his Democratic opponent by 23,000, 
but Mr. Wuirney, the Democratic candidate for the Lieu- 
tenant-Governorship, was less than 2000 votes behind Mr. 
Draper, who personified Senator Lopce’s antirevision views. 
Under the circumstances, the Senator’s hold upon the leader- 
ship of the Republican party in his State seems likely to be 
seriously shaken. As we pointed out last week, the victories 
of Mayor Facan in Jersey City and of State-Senator CoLBy 
in Essex County, New Jersey, were also due to popular up- 
risings against bosses and machines. 


What is likely to be the structural outcome of the wide- 
spread dissatisfaction with the existing party machinery? 
Will there be new bosses and reconstructed machines? Or 
will the bess, considered as an institution, be dethroned every- 
where, and the whole system of nominations by party con- 
ventions be discarded, just as the old method of nominating 
Presidents by Congressional caucuses came definitely to an 
end in the third decade of the nineteenth century? These 
are, of course, much broader questions than the obvious in- 
quiry whether the mode of balloting now followed in the 
State of New York ought not to be amended. All fair-minded 
men will agree that the latter inquiry should be answered 
in the affirmative, though the effort to make it easier for a 
voter to express his wishes may be blocked by ex:Governor 
OpELL, who seems likely to control the next Legislature. It 
is preposterous that the concerted and persistent efforts of 
almost all the daily newspapers in New York city should 
have been needed to instruct electors how to vote for Mr. 
JEROME without at the same time violating provisions of the 
electoral law, and thus rendering their ballots null and void. 
Even among persons supposed to be well informed there seems 
to have been grave doubt whether a voter did not vitiate his 
ballot by making a cross in the circle over the Jerome column 
and another cross jn the circle over a column containing 
either the McCue tan, Ivins, or Hearst ticket. About a 
voter’s intention in such a case there could be no misappre- 
hension. He evidently desired’ that Mr. Jerome should be 
chosen District Attorney, but that the candidates for all 
other offices on the party ticket marked by him should be 
successful. We observe that the Attorney-General of the 
State holds that a ballot so marked should have been so 
counted as to make good the voter’s unmistakable design. 
We learn with satisfaction that the Citizens’ Union will 
petition the next Legislature to remodel our ballot law on 
the pattern of the Massachusetts statute, which prescribes 
that the voter must put a mark before the name of his favorite 
candidate for each office. It should be possible to hit upon 
some way of neutralizing the objection to this method of 
voting, which is that an illiterate persori’ might be unable 
to distinguish the name of his favorite candidate from that 
of his opponent. For instance,.the party emblem, intended 
to guide the illiterate voter, might be placed between each 
candidate’s name and the voting square in which the mark 
is to be made. 


Not only is the New York Legislature certain to be urged 
so to modify the ballot as to render it easy for an elector to 
vote a split ticket while at the same time guarding against 
disqualifying the illiterates; not only will it be called upon 
to place upon the statute-book the anticorrupt-practices 
legislation advocated by Hon. Perry Betmonr last year; but 
it will also be invited to consider whether the interposition 
of bosses and machines may not be abolished altogether 
through a statute facilitating the direct nomination of can- 
didates for office by the people at the primaries. Nobody can 
now doubt that if the law had provided that nominations 
for the office of District Attorney should be made at the 
primaries, Mr. Jeromr, by an immense majority, would have 


been the nominee of his fellow citizens. The subsequent 
election would merely have registered the people’s will. It 
may not be generally known that a movement for the naming 
of all candidates for municipal and State offices at primary 
elections has been going on for years in New York under 
the auspices of the Direct Nomination League. That move- 
ment will be immensely strengthened by the flagrant blun- 
ders made this year by the leaders of both the Democratic 
and Republican machines and by the doubtful issue of the 
contest for the Mayoralty. It is well known that for some 
time the party boss has become extinct in certain States. 
Thus in Georgia and South Carolina the Democratic nomina- 
tions for State offices are settled at the primaries. Practical- 
ly, too, it is determined at the primaries who shall represent 
the State in the United States Senate. Democratic legis- 
lators no more dare te disobey the popular will expressed 
at the primaries than Presidential electors would venture 
to give the Presidency to any one except the man whom they 
were chosen to support. It is at the primaries that the Demo- 
crats of Georgia decide whether they desire to be represented 
in the United States Senate by Mr. Hoke Swmiru or Mr. 
CirarK Howeti. The same practice is followed by Democrats 
in Virginia, and has been adopted by Republicans in Wis- 
consin. In New Jersey also, the other day, Mr. Corpy 
pointed out to his Republican fellow citizens that the law 
concerning primaries, though by no means intended to sub- 
vert bosses and machines, did, as a matter of fact, permit 
the voters to declare their preferences for the party nominee 
for State Senator from: Essex County, and thus to bind 
morally the delegates to the county convention to respect 
their wishes. The result of Mr. Cotpy’s appeal to his fellow 
Republicans was a resolve on their part to exercise their 
statutory power; and instead of only eight or ten per cent. 
of them troubling themselves to go to primary meetings, 
there was an attendance of eighty per cent. Thus was the 
nomination for State Senator secured in the teeth of the 
machine. What was done in Newark could be done in New 
York city. 


The progress of reform in Russia continues to be per- 
turbed but, on the whole, hopeful. The latest addition to 
Count Wirter’s troubles is caused by the concerted and vehe- 
ment demands of the Poles for a measure of autonomy cor- 
responding to that just conceded to the Finns. As we pointed 
out last week, the Poles have a strongmoral claim to a 
restitution of the local self-government which was guaranteed 
to them in 1815 by Avexanper LIL, when, in pursuance of an 
arrangement made at the Congress of Vienna, he assumed 
the title of King or Czar of Poland. It is now plain that 
the Poles will not secure such a restitution without a success- 
ful fight, for, by a ukase of Nicnoxas II., issued on Novem- 
ber 13, martial law was proclaimed throughout the provinces 
of the Vistula, and it was annoviiced that the religious and 
civil privileges, including the right to be represented in the 
forthcoming state Douma, or national assembly, which on 
October 30 were conceded to Polish as well as to Russian sub- 
jects, would be suspended until the agitation for autonomy 
should have subsided. It remains to be seen whether the 
Poles will consider half a loaf better than no bread at all. 


Meanwhile, it is but just to say that, from a Russian point 
of. view, the circumstances are materially different in the 
eases of Finland and of Poland. The Finns never lost by 
insurrection the constitutional rights which the last five 
Ozars, including II., swore to respect in Finland, 
and which the grand ducliy retained intact up to 1899. In 
1832, on the other hand, the Poles, by insurrection, forfeited 


the Constitution granted by ALtexanper I.; and in 1864, 


after the suppression of their next revolt, even the distinctive 
name “Kingdom of Poland” disappeared from Russian of- 
ficial documents. The Poles, therefore, cannot invoke that 
prescriptive right which constitutes one of the Finns’ strong- 
est strong titles to autonomy. There is another and a potent 
reason why not only the Russian government, but even Russian 
liberals, may feel that the local self-government which may 
be safely restored to Finland could not without grave danger 
be granted to the Poles. The greatness of Russia under 
Catuertne IT. and Avexanper I. was in no wise impaired 
by the complete independence of Finland, whereas an inde- 
pendent Poland—-Polish autonomy would almost certainly 
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drift toward independence-——would constitute a formidable 
barrier between Russia and central Europe and a grave 
obstacle to the fulfilment of pan-Slavonic aspirations in the 
Balkan Peninsula. In other words, while Russian liberals 
are perfectly willing that the Poles shall be as free as them- 
selves, they do not wish to see their country dismembered 
on its most vulnerable side. This feeling is as reasonable 
and legitimate as is the craving of the Poles to witness a 
resurrection of their nationality. It behooves us as on- 
lookers to try to be fair to beth peoples. It may help us to 
do so if we ask ourselves whether the French republicans of 
1793-95 would have tolerated an assertion of autonomy by 
French Flanders, by Alsace, or by Provence. For an answer 
we need but recall the ruthless way in which the Jacobins 
were impelled by an instinct of self-preservation to stamp out 
all decentralizing projects. 


We have to record a second judicious move made by Secre- 
tary Roor since his assumption of the headship of the State 
Department. The first desideratum, as we pointed out, -was 
to purge the Department itself of sinecurists, super- 
numeraries, senilities, and malingerers; or, in other words, to 
scrape off the Tite Barnacles. It had come to be notorious 
that under the operation of the civil service rules the offi- 
cials of the State Department were characterized by Chinese 
immobility: few died and none resigned. The means of 
purgation, invigoration, and discipline were secured, as we 
have formerly said, by an executive order conferring upon 
the President and the heads of departments the power of 
summary removal. It has long been recognized that the 
diplomatic service at large was as much in need of reform 
as the central department itself. What was the use of calling 
upon our consular representatives to vie with their German 
colleagues and secure for the United States a fair share of 
foreign trade when few of them possessed the fundamental 
key to business—a knowledge of the language of the country 
to which they were sent. Other things being equal, it is 
reasonable enough that legitimate and effective political 
service should be rewarded by a consulate in France, for 
example; but things are not equal if, of two applicants, one 
speakg:»French and the other does not. The invigorating 
process has now been extended to our consular and also 
our diplomatic service by a new executive order, requir- 
ing not only the minor consular agents, earning $2500 or less, 
but all consular representatives of the United States, to 
qualify for their respective posts by passing examinations 
calculated to test their educational fitness. We take for 
granted that henceforth, in pursuance of this order, the con- 
sul-general at Paris will have to speak French; the consul- 
general at Berlin, German; and the consul-general at Rome, 
Italian. Whether the consul-general at St. Petersburg will 
be required to speak Russian we know not; and we assume 
that the consul-general at Constantinople will not be expected 
to speak Turkish, or the consul-general at Shanghai, Chinese. 


We observe that by the same executive order all secretaries 
of legation will hereafter have to pass an examination, one 
of the conditions of whieh will be proficiency in at least one 
foreign tongue. The regulation needs no defending. It is 
preposterous that our. Paris embassy should need to employ 
a Frenchman for interpreter; or our Berlin embassy, a Ger- 
man. Such has often been the case, however, although, for- 
tunately, Ambassador Porter spoke French admirably, and 
Ambassador Wuirr was familiar with the German tongue. 
We would not go so far as to say that our ambassadors or 
ministers should always speak the language of the country 
to which they are accredited. Such a rule would be, of 
course, impracticable in the case of Russia, Turkey, Persia, 
China, and Japan, to say nothing of Rumania, Servia, Bul- 
garia, Morocco, and Siam. Some of the most memorable 
services for which our republic has cause to thank its rep- 
resentatives abroad have been rendered by citizens who spoke 
no tongue except their own. Never, for example, since the 
negotiation of the Louisiana Purchase, has a United States 
minister at Paris had a better chance to distinguish himself 
than was splendidly turned to account by Extirau B. Wasu- 
BURNE during the Franco-Prussian war and the Commune. 
Yet when Mr. WasHpurne’s nomination to the post was sub- 
mitted to the Senate, thé sarcastic remark was made by 
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Senator FrsseNDEN that it might be well if our ministers 
abroad were “able to speak at least one language—say, Eng- 
lish.” 


The systematic interchange of German and American pro- 
fessors is now well under way. James Sreyver, of New York, 
has given $50,000 to establish a Theodore Roosevelt Pro- 
fessorship of American History and Institutions in the Uni- 
versity of Berlin, and in return the German government 
is to found at Columbia University a Professorship of Ger- 
man History and Institutions. Meanwhile, Professor Ost- 
WALD, the great authority in chemistry at the University of 
Leipsic, has arrived in the United States for the purpose of 
delivering a series of lectures at Harvard, and Professor 
Prasopy, of the latter seat of learning, will go presently to 
Berlin, there to expound to German students his conception 
of Christian morals. In the course of the winter, Professor 
Deuirzscn, the well-known Assyriologist of Berlin University, 
will discuss the discoveries in Babylonia at the Leland Stan- 
ford Junior University, and, simultaneously, Professor J. 
Laurence Laucuuin, of the Chicago University, will lecture 
on American aspects of political economy in Germany. Em- 
peror WiitiAM makes no secret of his motive in promoting 
earnestly this interchange of professors. He is impelled by 
the belief that in this way ultimately will be created a deep 
and broad current of sympathy between the élite of German 
and American young manhood. 

It is not now and never has been necessary to bribe 
Americans to go to Germany with a view of supplementing 
their collegiate education. At the date—some time before 
the civil war—when Cuartes Astor Bristep took a degree 
at Cambridge, no Americans had graduated for many years 
at either of the great English universities. On the other 
hand, not a few Americans had pursued postgraduate studies 
in Germany. Among the ante-bellum students in German 
universities who subsequently became distinguished may be 
mentioned the historian Jonn Loturorp who was to 
be United States minister at Vienna and at the court of St. 
James’s, and WituiamM Watson Goenwin, author of the Greek 
grammar now used extensively on both sides of the Atlantic, 
and long .professor of the Greek language and literature in 
Tfarvard University. At present in the University of Berlin 
from 200 to 300 Americans are registered every semester, 
and there is an American colony in many another German 
seat of learning, including particularly Leipsic, Jena, Heidel- 
berg, G6ttingen, and Halle. Even of American women, not 
a few ar@ enrolled among the German students. There are 
almost always ten or twelve of them in the Berlin University, 
and some of them have acquitted themselves with remark- 
able credit. 


Branp Wuitiock, the novelist who was elected Mayor of 
Toledo, and upon whom the mantle of Sam Jones is supposed 
to have failen, is not, of course, the only American man of let- 
ters who has combined literature with politics. Bootn Tark- 
INGTON has been to the Indiana Legislature and Winston 
CuurcuHi.t to the Legislature of New Hampshire. Since Joe. 
Bartow, author of the long-forgotten but once admired “ Co- 
lumbiad,” was made United States minister to France, the list 
of office-holding American writers has included WASHINGTON 
Irving, James K. Grorce Bancrort, Epwarp 
Everett, Joun Bicetow, Greorce P. Marsu, Joun Loturop 
Mottey, Grorcr H. Boxer, Bayarp Taytor, James 
Lowett, Joun Hay, S. Harpy, and others 
—Wuitre.aw Rem only the other day was made am- 
bassador to the court of St. James’s—while.the names of 
those who have held consulates is legion. It will suffice to 
mention NatHanteL Hawtnorne, consul at Liverpool, and 
Wituim D. Howe tts, consul at Venice. We scarcely need 
recall that President Roosevett and Senator Loper had both 
made themselves known to their countrymen by historical 
writings before they acquired high political office. 

The discussion of race suicide—that is to say, the deliberate 
restriction of the size of families which is denounced with 
so much vehemence by President Roosevett—shows no sign 
of abatement on either side of the Atlantic. The other day 
the Mayor of Huddersfield, one Bensamin BroapBeNT, an- 
nounced the success of a scheme inaugurated in November, 
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1904, the capital feature of which was the promise of five 
dollars to the parents of every baby which should be born 
during his year in office and live twelve months. It seems 
that the infantile mortality in the district wherein the scheme 
was carricd out was only 54 per thousand, as against 150 
per thousand for the whole United Kingdom, and against 
122 per thousand for the district before the introduction of 
Mr. BroapsBent’s plan. The object of deferring the payment 
of the prize for a twelvemonth is, obviously, to induce parents 
to watch ever an infant during the first twelve months with 
the utmost care, and thereby to acquire habits of supervision 
which probably would be kept up afterwards. The results, 
on the other hand, of the attempt made in French Canada 
to avert race suicide have not been so satisfactory. It may be 
remembered that some years ago the legislature of the 
Province of Quebec, frightened at the exodus of young men 
and women to the United States, passed a law giving 100 
acres of forest land to every man who should have twelve 
children. That law was repealed the other day, for several 
reasons. In the first place, it had been found that the land 
grant was of no use to the father of so large a family, inas- 
much as he was anchored to his own farm, and could not 
make a new one in the wilderness. Consequently, the grants 
were sold to lumber companies for very small priées, and the 
outflow of the young people to the United States continued. 

It turned out, moreover, that, owing to the subdivision of 
farms which has long gone on in the settled districts of 
French Canada, it is no longer possible to support large fam- 
ilies, and consequently emigration was inevitable. It was 
further proved by the opponents of the land grant that the 
infantile death-rate in the large families was inordinate, it 
being impossible to give the proper care and attention to a 
great number of children. In a word, as the periodical 
American Medicine has pointed out, French Canada has ar- 
rived at the conclusion that density of population depends 
solely upon ability to make a living, and that the only way 
to increase it permanently is to increase a country’s productiv- 
ity. This is also the conviction reached by a recent writer 
in the London Stundard, who declines to join in the current 
lamentation on the decline of the birth-rate in the United 
Kingdom. He argues that if the present birth-rate, diminished 
as it is, should continue, even though, on the other hand, 
the present emigration should increase pro rata, the popula- 
tion of the United Kingdom seventy years hence would be 
double what it is now—that is to say, 83,000,000—a number 


which it would be totally impossible for the British Isles to 


support. He goes on to draw from the calculations of the 
late Sir Ropert Girren regarding the increase of the world’s 
population the deduction that the sooner the birth-rate de- 
clines to a third of what it is at present, the better it will 
be for the descendants of the earth’s existing inhabitants. 
He computes, indeed, that the time is not distant when the 
rate must not exceed one birth to every two hundred mar- 
riages: otherwise, he says, all the people must die before 
they reach twenty years of age, or must destroy one another. 
Manifestly, all the facts and arguments are not on Mr. Roose- 
VELT’S side. 


On November 13 there was*held in New York a meeting to 
consider the erection of a memorial to Mrs. JosepHine SHAW 
Mr. Rosert W. pr Forest, Mr. R. Stewart, 
Mr. Josep Cnoarer, and Mr. Setu Low addressed the meeting, 
and gave very edifying and gratifying expression to what there 
was to be said about Mrs» Loweti. There was a great deal to 
be said, but the speakers had known Mrs. Lowetut and worked 
with her—some of them for upwards of forty years. They 
knew what she was and what she had done. Mrs. Lowe, as 
will be remembered, was the wife of Cuartes Russert Lowe. 
and the sister of Rosert Govip Suaw, both killed in the 
civil war, and the sister-in-law of Grorce WituaMm Cwurtis 
and General Francis C. Bartow. Born of a stock in the 
blood of which runs enthusiasm for the public service, she 
devoted the forty years of her widowhood to exceedingly use- 
ful and important labors in the service of our people, and 
especially for the better regulation and administration of the 
charities of this State. She was the founder of the Charity 
Organization Society of New York, and long a member of 
the State Board of Charities. The influence and effect of 
her labors in these organizations and outside of them in very 
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many directions promise to be felt in the charities of the 
State as long as they exist. A more devoted and useful life 
than hers, and a more stimulating example of good-citizenship 
than she offered, seldom cffer for consideration and review. 
We wish she might have lived to see the late election and had 
the joy of witnessing the triumph of the independent voters. 
At the meeting on November 15 it was unanimously resolved 
to erect a memorial; not, as Mr. Low said, that she needs 
one, but because “we need to show our appreciation of her 
self-sacrificing and patriotic life.” 


Grafting is no longer good form. Honesty is getting 
mighty popular. How long can its vogue be maintained? 
That question in one form or another is pressing just now 
upon a great many minds. Thousands of observers ask them- 
selves and one another whether the bosses are beaten for good, 
or whether there has been achieved no more than a change 
of bosses. The general impressions of JosrpH Foik on the 
subject ought to command attention. They are very deep 
and very hopeful. As quoted by the World just before elec- 
tion, Governer Fo.xk expressed the conviction that the moral 
wave that 1s sweeping over this country is of a degree of power 
the like of which has not been seen since the coming of 
Christ, unless it was in the Lutheran Reformation. This 
opinion of Governe: Foik is based on what he feels, on what 
he reads and hears, and on what he has observed this year 
in the course of travels that have extended to the Pacific 
coast and into the South. Religion, he says, has entered 
into politics. A new patriotism, of the heart rather than of 
the head, has been aroused. He predicts that before this 
movement subsides all monopolies and the protective tariff 
will be wiped out. “The purchase of votes,” he says, “ is 
becoming impossible, and the movement will extend into the 
most intimate relations of life, and will effect the most tre- 
mendous reforms.” That the assault upon graft and monop- 
olistic alliances will reach the tariff if its force holds out 
must have occurred to every thoughtful person who has con- 
sidered the manifest tendencies of the hour. The prospect 
of a great wave of political and commercial morality rolling 
irresistibly over the country, with Turopore Roosevetr riding 
on the crest of it, is enough to make every hair of every 
grafter stand on end. With such a vision in*‘mind, it is im- 
possible to think without emotion of Congregs, and especially 
of the Senate. Some one ought to start an ethical retreat 
analogous to Mwu.poon’s institution for physical renovation, 
where Congressmen whose goodness is not up to the new 
standard can attain moral regeneration in a very short time 

y a sharp course of self-denying treatment. How the Senate 
will face a country deeply stirred to expectation of political 
righteousness need not be predicted, for we shall very soon 
see. The Senators, however, have more time to adjust them- 
selves to the temper of the people than the members of the 
Lower House. 

New York had a good time with Admiral Prince Lovts, 
and to all appearance the Admiral Prince had a good time 
with New York. Certainly New York never had a more 
agreeable, appreciative, and responsive guest, or one better 
able to endure the considerable fatigues of an enthusiastic 
hospitality. He came up smiling after every round of atten- 
tions. He liked every one he met, praised everything he saw, 
maintained a perfect good humor, said the right thing on 
every occasion, talked abundantly and judiciously to the news- 
paper men, said not a word that would have been better un- 
spoken, and showed himself in all particulars a model visitor. 
It has been a great pleasure to receive and entertain so pleas- 
ant a gentleman. And his sailormen, too, have been more 
than weleome here, and have contributed handsomely to the 
merriment of this sparkling town. We seem to like princes 
when they are likable, and those we have lately seen have 
been very likable indeed. We were charmed with Admiral 
Prince Henry, and now with Admiral Prince Louis. There 
is no doubt that our civilization has attained to a stage of 
development in which agreeable and decorative personages 
of distinguished rank fit very conveniently into our apparatus. 
At any rate New York was glad to see Prince Louis, and we 
al] hope that he had real fun here, and that if, as one of his 
eailormen predicts, he has the gout when he gets out to sea 
again. it won’t be a worse attack than the game ashore was 
worth. 
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Our Fundamental Duties to Porto Rico 


We are glad to observe that the articles on the internal condi- 
tion of Porto Rico, which our correspondent, Mr. CHaRLes W. 
TyLer, is sending us from week to week, are read with the interest 
that they deserve, and promise presently to secure adequate at- 
tention from President Rooseve_t and from Congress. Mr. TYLER 
has made equally clear the shortcomings in our treatment of the 
island and their remedies. He has established a fact that no self- 
respecting American can regard without a twinge of shame—the 
fact, namely, that since our annexation of his country the Porto- 
Rican has been materially worse off, industrially and _ politically, 
than he was under the Spanish régime. Not only has this fact 
heen clearly demonstrated by Mr. Tyrer, but we note with satis- 
faction that his conclusions are supported earnestly by Mr. HOBART 
S. Brrp, who contributes an article on the subject to the latest 
number of The Outlook. Mr. Biro, in his effort to explain the 
virtual unanimity with which Porto-Ricans have been taught by 
experience to deplore their connection with the United States, lays 
stress naturally on the greatly superior power of self-government 
enjoyed by the islanders during the last three years of Spanish 
rule to those which they now possess under the Stars and Stripes. 
Few American citizens, we regret to say, have taken the trouble 
to acquaint themselves with the political history of Porto Rico, 
and fail, ~therefore, to recognize how preposterds was General 
MILEs’s proclamation that he came to offer its inhabitants a 
larger measure of self-government than they had ever had. The 
truth is, as Mr. Brrp points out, that, not only since 1870 had 
the Porto-Ricans been full Spanish subjects, and authorized to 
send sixteen Deputies and three Senators to the Cortes at Madrid, 
but they were also during the three years preceding our war with 
Spain more thoroughly self-governing in some vital particulars 
than is one of our own States. It is true that the Governor of 
Porto Rico was appointed by the Crown, but the four Secretaries 
of Government, with their President, who corresponded to a 
Premier, were all natives of the island, and were chosen by the 
native Parliament. Not only was the Lower Chamber of the 
Parliament elected, but also a majority of the Upper Chamber, 
and the same thing was true of some subordinate governing 
bodies, and of all municipal councils. The Governor had no 
veto; all he could do was to forward to the home ministry a law 
considered by him a violation of the insular constitution, but, 
unless it should be returned from Madrid with objections within 
two months, the law was to stand. The insular parliament, be- 
sides exercising all other legislative powers, did what none of 
our State Legislatures can do, framed the customs duties on im- 
ports from all other countries except Spain. Even the commerce 
with the mother country was regulated by the cooperation of in- 
sular delegates with the home government. All the appointive of- 
ficials had to possess minutely prescribed qualifications, and the 
minority members of the Upper House of the insular parliament, 
who were appointed by the Crown, had to be natives of Porto 
Rico, and to have resided there for the four preceding years, ex- 
cept that any one of the fifty largest taypayers was eligible. 
Compare this state of things with the situation that exists to-day. 
The Porto-Ricans can send neither Senators nor Representatives 
to our Congress,-but merely have for their spokesman at Washing- 
ton one resident commissioner, while at home, though the Lower 
House of the Legislature is elective, the Upper House is composed 
either of functionaries who are members cz officio, or of five citi- 
zens of the island, who, like the Governor himself, are appointed. 

Such is the political grievance of the Porto-Ricans. Now for 
the economical causes of their discontent. The first is that, by 
annexation, their coffee, which constitutes their principal export 
staple—it formerly represented in value 63 per cent. of the whole 
export trade—has lost its former control of the Spanish market, 
and has been unable to acquire a foothold in the United States, 
being unable to compete with the cheap Brazilian product, which 
also, under a reciprocity treaty with Brazil, is free from duty. 
The other economical grievance is that they have been prevented 
from developing their second export staple, sugar, for which large 
capital is required, by a law, insufficiently debated and hastily 
passed by Congress, virtually prohibiting the inflow of American 
capital and enterprise. 

Such being the economical and political disabilities, of which 
the Porto-Ricans justly complain, what reasonable and _prac- 
ticable remedies might and should be applied without delay by 
Congress? Neither we nor the Porto-Ricans themselves ask that 
the island should be treated as well as it was treated by Spain— 
that is to say, admitted into the Union as a State; though the 
preponderance of whites over blacks in its population is greater 
than it is in Georgia, Alabama, Louisiana, or Florida, and in- 
comparably greater than it is in Mississippi and South Carolina; 
and, although the Porto-Ricans are much more familiar with self- 
government than were the French inhabitants of Louisiana when 
the Territory of Orleans was admitted to the Union as a State, 
nobody expects Americans to treat their Spanish-speaking sub- 
jects as generously in 1906 as our forefathers treated their French- 
speaking subjects in 1812. There are three small things, however, 


which even the Fifty-eighth Congress should be prevailed upon 
to do. We should, in the first place, put an end to the monstrous 
anomaly by which the Porto- Rican, though subject to our con- 
trol, is pronounced an alien; and yet, though an alien, incapable 
of acquiring by naturalization American citizenship. 

From this point of view, indeed, a Porto-Rican may well deem 
himself an inhabitant of that unclassifiable tract half-way between 
hell and heaven which Mivton termed “a Limbo large and broad, 
since called the Paradise of Fools.” To deliver him from Limbo 
is the least duty that we owe him.. In the second place, we can 
apply the needed stimulation to the native agriculture, and espe- 
cially to the sugar industry, by removing the senseless obstruc- 
tion to the investment of American capital in the island. In the 
third place, we can make such a modest concession to the de- 
mands of the Porto-Ricans for a larger instalment of self-govern- 
ment as is embodied in the resolutions passed on July 25, 1905, by 
the Convention of Municipal Delegates at San Juan. This con- 
vention was composed of one delegate from each municipality, 
chosen by the Municipal Council, which itself is elected by the 
voters. As in Porto Rico the municipalities are contiguous dis- 
tricts, including in the aggregate all the rural as well as urban 
territory, the insular population was fully represented, and the 
convention was practically a national assembly. This convention 
was unanimous in asking that a larger share of the local gov- 
ernment should be conceded to the people. It declared itself per- 
fectly willing that the Governor should remain a Presidential ap- 
pointee, and that the insular courts should, for the most part, 
continue under our direct control. It did ask, however, that the 


‘Governor’s administrative appointments should, in many cases, 


be subject to revision by a Senate, which, instead of being wholly 
appointive, should be locally elective. In other words, the legis- 
lative, and, to a large extent, the administrative, functions would 
be exercised by Porto-Ricans, subject to the limitations of an 
organic act, which, if at any time unsatisfactory, could be changed 
by Congress. Meanwhile the Porto-Rican courts, controlled by us, 
would construe the organic act, and the Governor, with his police 
and militia, would be solely responsible for order and the lawful 
execution of lawful mandates. This concession, or something like 
it, would probably satisfy the Porto-Ricans for a while—that is 
to say, until they realize that even yet they would be far from 
being as self-governing as they were under the Spanish régime. 


Thanksgiving 


In the journal of CHARLES FOLLEN, one of the earliest of Ger- 
man scholars and idealists to seek this country for an environment 
where liberty of thought and speech might be had, he is found re- 
cording, among his other impressions of the New England where 
he lived, this: “ Nov. 29th, 1827: On Thanksgiving day the mem- 
bers of every family in New England meet, if possible, at the house 
of the head of the family. In the morning there is a service in 
all the churches. The day is appointed by the Governor. All con- 
gregations are invited to celebrate it; and men are requested to 
abstain from all business which is inconsistent with the celebration 
of the day. The poorest families are provided for by the rich, on 
that day, that they may join in the universal rejoicing. Instead 
of the Easter lamb, a turkey.” 

Far and wide, wherever New-Englanders have gone, the feast- 
day the Pilgrims set up has gone, with an authority disputed 
to-day by the celebration of Christmas and Easter, but, neverthe- 
less, universal throughout the land, and losing none of its social 
and ethical aspects; albeit on its ecclesiastical side it has ‘some- 
what lost its grip, if the size of congregations on the morn of the 
festal day is a fair test. 

The abiding value of the day lies in its response to permanent 
needs of men, the need of showing gratitude for blessings received 
if our life is to be saved from sordidness and selfishness; the need 
of strengthening ties of kinship if life is to be saved from 
anarchistic individualism, undermining the family as well as the 
state; and the need of human recognition of Providence in personal 
and national affairs, and regular comparison of personal and na- 
tional conduct with abiding spiritual and ethical ideals. All these 
needs Thanksgiving day meets if observed in a right spirit. 

Never since the pioneers landed on our shores have we, as a 
people, had so much in the way of material prosperity to be thank- 
ful for, or to plan to spend in wicked or righteous ways. 

Never was the heart of the people so set upon growth in in- 
telligence, sobriety, and humane conditions of life for all men. 

Never since we became a nation have we counted as positively 
and powerfully in the affairs of continents beyond seas as now 
we do. 

Never have we had more unity of spirit between sections within 
the nation, between citizens of all parties, and adherents of many 
sects. 

Never have we had political leaders more conspicuously trusted 
on the ground of their devotion to the interests of the many as 
over against the interests of the few. 

Never was the science of government taught as much to our 
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youth; never was our democracy as ready as it is now to accept 
the advice of experts. 

Never has art in its manifold forms been so highly rated or 
adequately rewarded. 

Never has literature—good and bad—been as inexpensive or 
as widely circulated. 

Never have men of so many races, from so many lands, blended 
in loyalty to one common weal; and 

Never have applied science and the spirit of the Good Samaritan 
so joined to protect, succor, and save weak, bruised, or despair- 
ing humanity, 

Nevertheless, as President Roosevett points out in his call for 
observance of Thanksgiving day on the 30th, the nation has her 
foes, foes within more dangerous than any foes without. Theo- 
retical materialism as a philosophy wanes in prestige, but prac- 
tical materialism will wax under present and future increment 
of wealth unless we hold fast to idealism in the making and spend- 
ing of wealth. The passion for education, if it overemphasizes a 
utilitarian conception of it, may become a curse. International 
prestige and power rightly used may bless humanity; selfishly or 
wantonly used they may: curse it. Toleration between sections, 
political parties, and religious sects is right up to a certain point, 
but when it becomes mere sentimentality, and obscures fundamental 
distinctions that are constant, it becomes evil. Popularity with 
the people for political leadership which rests on service of the 
people for their sake is splendid; when rendered for self’s sake it 
is demagogie and dangerous. 

It is not a year when men who have stolen public lands through- 
out the West, or managed Eastern trust funds for private enrich- 
ment, or “ bossed” cities for ambition’s or pelf’s sake will be 
thankful; yet they. well might be, for their punishment now may 
save them from a later and worse fate. 

If modern modes of locomotion and communication facilitate 
the dispersion of families to the ends of the earth, they serve 
equally well to bring them together when occasion calls; and there 
never comes a call which the genuine American hears with more 
zest or responds to with less sense of sacrifice or perfunctoriness 


“than the summons back to the old homestead for the most domestic 


and most religious of all our national feasts. 


Personal and Pertinent 


Secretary Tart of the Travel Department! 
Nobody seems to care much whether Hearst gets in or not. 


Mr. Sreap has been to Russia, and says the Czar is “ the coolest 
man in the Empire.” Since, however, in the same breath, he de- 
picts the situation as “ hell pretty well let loose,” the environment 
hardly justifies the assumption that his Majesty is necessarily a 
FAIRBANKS. 

Admiral Prince Lovuts was so happy in his fraternal expressions 
at Mr. Jesup’s luncheon that Admiral Fighting Bop shook his 
head dolefully when called upon to speak. The best he could do, 
he observed, was to emulate the example of the old sailorman who 
had a copy of the Lord’s Prayer pinned to the wall and each 
night solemnly kneeled before it and declared, “ Them, good Lord, 
is my sentiments also.” 


The most important person in New York during Admiral Prince 
Louts’s stay was Colonel Ropert M. Tuompson. He had his 
Serene Highness to dinner, went about with him in automobiles, 
sat beside him at the Horse Show, swapped cablegrams with Ad- 
miral BeresrorpD, and invariably rode ahead of ofhers happily de- 
scribed by Dr. Nicnuotas Murray BuT Ler as “ distinguished citi- 
zens in carriages.”. Thus most. pleasingly were many of the afore- 
said citizens enabled to behold the beaming Colonel for the first 
time and politely ask his name. 


At the Horse Show: Miss Majolica wore a small neat saddle in 
the prevailing shade of London leather-brown. It was cut to 
fit snugly just below the shoulders, with stitchings in yellow thread. 
The girdle was of white webbing, drawn tight to set off the figure. 
Her hair was worn in quite a long bang. Lady Catchemup was 
resplendent in black with silver trimmings. She wore a large 
black collar setting well down over her neck. For a train she 
wore a shiny Victoria. Mrs. June Morning, of Kentucky, who 
was present with her daughter and two sons, attracted much at- 
tention by reason of the simplicity of her toilette. It consisted 
only of a band of white tapelike stuff which was carried by her 
groom. The youngest of her children wore nothing at allt. 


Here is another jagged hole in the Russian social fabric. The 
St. Petersburg servant-girl has arisen in her queenly might and 
gone forth to be a lady. The concession of the Czar in his recent 
manifesto is to blame for it all. The moment the servant-girl 
read it she resigned. It told her that labor was no longer neces- 
sary, as now all are on an equality, having become “ citizens,” and 
entitled to government pensions. This idea of pensions from the 
government is certainly somewhat—just a little, maybe—in ad- 
vance of conditions on this side of the Atlantic, but we may 


achieve even that in time. Over here the queenly person in ques- 
tion walks out without the aid of an imperial manifesto, other 
than her own, and as for pensions, the only difference between the 
New York variety and her St. Petersburg sister is that the former 
looks ,.upon everything she gets as a pension. 


The most notable private function in honor of Prince Lovuts 
was the luncheon given by Mr. Morris K. Jesup. In point of 
dignity, good taste, and tactfulness of speech it has never been 
surpassed, and hardly, if ever, equalled in this city. The talk- 
ing was done by Mr. Jesup, Mr. CHoate, Bishop Doane, and, of 
course, the admirals. The party was exceptionally distinguished, 
including such men as ALEXANDER E. Orr, J. P. Morcan, Joun 
CLAFLIN, President NicHoLas Murray BUTLER, ANDREW CARNEGIE, 
CLEMENT A. Griscom, VerRNon H. Brown, Gustav H. Scuwas, 
Atton B. Parker, Sir Caspar Purpon CLARKE, JAMES STILLMAN, 
Joun I. Wartersury, Butter DuNcAN, and Joun T. 
Terry. 


Just who is Prince Louts of Battenberg, anyway? A good many 
people do not know. Answer: Princess Atice, daughter of Queen 
Victoria and Prince ALBert,’ born in 1843, was married in 1862 
to Louis 1V., Grand Duke of Hesse, wha was born in 1837. Their 
daughter, VictorIA ALBERTA, born in 1863, was married in 1884 to 
Prince Louris of Battenberg, born in 1854, who was the son of 
Prince ALEXANDER of Hesse, a younger brother of the Grand Duke 
of Hesse. Prince ALEXANDER was born in 1823, and was married 
(morganatically) in 1851 to the Countess von HAauKE (born 1825), 
who seven years after her marriage to Prince ALEXANDER was 
created the Princess of Rattenberg by the then reigning Grand 
Duke of Hesse. The Battenbergs are not recognized by the Ger- 
man court or in the Almanach de Gotha as being of royal birth, 
either as members of sovereign reigning hoases or of mediatized 
princes. They appear in the Almanach de Gotha in the third part 
of the genealogical tables, that book being divided as follows: 
One—Members of royal reigning houses. Two—Members of me- 
diatized houses who have equal rank with all reigning houses 
throughout Europe. Three—The higher nobility of all nations. 
The younger daughter of Queen Victoria, Princess BEATRICE, mar- 
ried the younger brother of Prince Louis of Battenberg. This 
younger brother was Prince Henry, born 1858, who married 
Princess BEATRICE in 1885. In other words, Prince ALEXANDER’S 
eldest son Louis, our guest, married the granddaughter of Queen 
Victoria, and Prince Henry, the younger son, married the daugh- 
ter of Queen VICTORIA. 


IBSEN IN NEVADA 
(From the Carson Appeal.) 


Insen’s Norwegian play of “ Ghosts,” with one setling of scenery, 
no music, and three knocks with a club on the floor to raise the 
curtain, was presented last evening. 

The play is certainly a moral hair-raiser, and the stuffing is 
knocked out of the decalogue at every turn. 

Mrs. Alving, the leading lady, who keeps her chin high in the 
air, has married a moral monstrosity in the shape of a spavined 
rake, and hides it from the world. She wears a pleasant smile 
and gives society the glad hand, and finally lets go all holds when 
her husband gets gay with the hired girl, and gives an old tar 
three hundred plunks to marry her and stand the responsibility 
for the expected population. 

Oswold, the mother’s only boy, is sent to Paris to paint views 
for marines, and takes kindly to the gay life of the capital, where 
the joy of living is the rage, and families are reared in a section 
where a printer running a job office solely on marriage certificates 
would hit the poorhouse with a dull thud. 

Regena, the result of Mr. Alving’s attentions to the hired girl, 
also works in the family, and falls in love with the painter boy 
on his return from Paris. They vote country life too slow, and 
plan to go to Paris and start a family. The doting mother gives 
her consent, and Pastor Menders, who is throwing fits all through 
the play, has a spasm. 

The boy, on being informed that the girl of his choice is his half 
sister, throws another, his mamma having also thrown a few in 
the other act. 

Engstrand, who runs a sort of sailors’ and soldiers’ canteen, sets 
fire to an orphanage, and the boy, who has inherited a sort of 
mayonnaise-dressing brain from his awful dad, tears about the 
stage a spell, breaks some furniture, and upsets the wine. He 
finally takes rough on rats, and dies a gibbering idiot, with his 
mother slobbering over him and trying to figure out in her own 
mind that he was merely drunk and disorderly. 

The players handled the sticky mess as well as could be expected, 
all being excellent actors, although Miss Razero built up her 
bustle too high. Miss Lockwoop is strong, and Mestayer handles 
his thankless rdle conscientiously. MacGrecor, as Pastor Menders, 
was very effective, but there was no better actor in the cast than 
EpwIn BAILey in his minor r6le. 

As a sermon on the law of heredity the play is great, but after 
seeing it we are glad to announce that Haverly’s Minstrels will 
relieve the Iss—EN gloom on November 6—next Monday night. 
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VII.—Financial and Industrial Needs of Porto Rico 


T every session of the Porto-Rican Legislature since the es- 
tablishment of civil government on the island the ques- 
tion of floating a loan of some sort has come up for 
discussion. At the next session it will be again mooted. 
The fact is that the situation is now such that there is 

hardly any difference of opinion as to the imperative necessity 
of raising money by such means. Unless this is done progress 
along two of the most vital lines of development—road-building 
and school extension—must come to a standstill. The insular 
revenues will not supply the necessary money, and the fund with 
which the work heretofore has been done is practically exhausted. 
This was the trust fund created by the home government return- 
ing to Porto Rico the amount of money collected from duties 
on Porto-Rican imports into the United States prior to the estab- 
lishment of absolute free-trade relations. It amounted to be- 
tween $2.000,000 and $3,000.000. Of this sum all that is now 
left is about $100,000, which is jealously guarded by Governor 
Winthrop to meet any very great emergency that may arise. 

Practically all the rest of. this trust fund has been put into 
roads and public-school extension. That the acme of thrift and 
wisdom was exercised in the spending of this very considerable 
sum is too much to 


ployees than Elliott the first apparently had seemed to find 
necessary. 

In the Educational Department likewise there were expenditures 
which have not brought, nor are likely to bring, commensurate 
results. Out in Rio Piedras, about nine miles from San Juan, for 
instance, there is an architectural mightmare which, with the 
grounds around it, cost a good many thousands of dollars. It is 
the “ University of Porto Rico.” We could better have got along 
without the “ University of Porto Rico.” It was one of those 
leaps too far ahead of the conditions as they actually are which 
we made in more than one instance out of the fulness of our self- 
confidence. The “ University of Porto Rico” will wait a quarter 
of a century or so until the conditions to give it a reason for 
existence catch up—if they ever do. Meantime it is merely ridicu- 
lous and by so much detracts from the weight of our really very 
important educational work on the island. 

But with all due allowance for mistakes made here and un- 
necessary expenditure of money there, the work that has been 
done under American administration in the vitally important 
fields of road-making and education is work of which we may 
well be proud. In this connection there are some interesting 
contrasts presented 

between what United 


say—too much, per- 
haps, to have ex- 
pected. Commissioner 
William Elliott, 
who, as the head of 
the Interior Depart- 
ment, had the han- 
dling of a good deal 
of the money in the 
building of roads, has 
not left behind him 
a record for economy 
that is likely to be 
as an ideal 


standard. He _ paid 
$9000 to $10,000 
more for the eight 
steam - rollers he 


bought of his son— 
who was also his 
private secretary— 
than the advertised 
price of the same 
rollers in the States 
(from $200 to $225 
per ton weight ) 
would seem to have 
justified, when it is 
borne in mind that 
the freight on each 
roller came to only a 
little over $200. 
Again, under Mr. J. 
S. Elliott. who was 
Mr. William H. 
Elliott’s successor, 
the cost of road main- 
tenance on the island 
was $291 per kilo- 
metre, while the cost 
for the same _ work 
under William  H. 
Elliott had been $373 
per kilometre. It is 
believed that next 
year the same work 
will be done at the 
rate of $189 per kilo- 
metre. Then, it is to 
be remembered that 
Elliott the second con- 


States control has 
done in Porto Rico 
and what was done 
for the island while 
it was under the con- 
trol of Spain. To be- 
gin with, we have 
built in seven years 
109 more miles of 
road than Spain built 
in 400 years. Spain 
built 165 miles, or 
267 kilometres, during 
the four centuries of 
her possession. We 
have built 274 miles, 
or kilometres, 
since 1898. It cost, 
under Spanish con- 
trol, $13,719 per kilo- 
metre to build these 
highways. Under 
American control, 
even as _ represented 
by the steam - roller 
administration of 
Commissioner Wil- 
liam H. Elliott, it 
cost $9024 per kilo- 
metre to build roads 
equally as good, if 
not actually better— 
a difference in favor 
of American meth- 
ods of $4695 _ per 
kilometre. 
further -to be borne 
in mind that every 
penny of the $3,896,- 
196 it took to build 
the Spanish roads was 
squeezed out of the 
people of Porto Rico, 
whereas nearly every 
dollar put into the 
American-built roads 
came from the cus- 
toms - duties rebate 
fund, and was prac- 
tically a free gift 
from the people of the 


ducted the Interior 
Department with 
forty-two less em- 


Mountain Pass near Arecibo on the American-built Transinsular Road 


United States to the 
people of Porto Rico. 


Photograph copyright, 1905, by Waldrop Photographic Co. 
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The record of our work in the educational field makes an 
equally good showing. Under the Spanish régime there were 551 
schools, or what passed for schools. Under the American there 
are .1061 excellent schools. The Spanish built no schoolhouses. 
. The schools that were maintained were either in church build- 
ings or in rented qnarters. In the seven years of American con- 
trol fifty-six school buildings have been put up and six more are 
in course of construction. The earlier examples of our efforts 
in schoolhouse - building resulted, in some instances, in archi- 
tectural scarecrows, like the Normal School structure at Rio 
Piedras, above mentioned. which has now become the “ Uni- 
versity of Porto Rico.” The school buildings lately erected, and 
those now in process of erection, are models of what school- 
houses in a tropical country should be. They are as handsome 
as they are admirably adapted to their purposes. They range 
in cost from $7000 to $22,000. 

With very little change in the size of the island population, 
there were in Spanish times 25,664 pupils enrolled, with an aver- 
age daily attendance of 18,243, as compared with 61,168 en- 
rolled and an average daily attendance of 40,595 in this present 
day of American control. Under Spain the greatest number of 
school-teachers employed was 551. There are at present 1154 
teachers employed on the island, of whom 990 are Porto-Ricans 
and 164 Americans. 

Excellent as is all this record of ours in road-building and 
education, it covers only a fraction of what there remains to be 
done. Porto Rico can never be developed to the full extent of 
its very rich eer yo until the means of.interior communica- 
tion in the island are better than they are now by several hun- 
dred per cent. Off the line of macadamized roads there is 
practically nothing but vague tracks and trails through the 
mountains—at their worst in many places quite impassable, and 
at their best so heavy and difficult to negotiate that the trans- 
portation of inland products over them to seaports or points of 
seashore consumption is all but impossible. As an instance of 
what a well-built road means to the people of an agricultural 
country who live along it, the case may be cited of our newly 
built superb highway running across the island from Ponce on 
the south to Arecibo on the north. Under old conditions trans- 
portation to the seaports of Ponce and Arecibo was by pack- 
trains. It cost one cent a pound to move freight. Since the 
completion of the new road transportation is by wagon, and 
the freight rate by wagon is ten cents per hundred pounds. In 
other words, the planter can now get 100 pounds of freight de- 
livered at the shipping-point for the same price it used to cost 
him to get ten pounds there before the new road was built. 
And this road runs through the very heart of as fine, coffee- 
growing country as there is anywhere on the island. 

Hundreds of kilometres of just such roads are yet to be built 
—must be built. ‘The total of 439 miles of roadway already con- 
structed must be doubled and trebled before Porto Rico will be 
even approximately equipped with the highways necessary to 
the full exploitation of the island’s resources. 

And as it is with road-building so it is with education. The 
value of Spain’s efforts in thig field is sufficiently attested by 
the results. Out of a population of about 1,000,000 inhabitants, 
850,000 were totally ignorant when they passed from under the 
Spanish flag and came under the flag of the United States. With 
all the splendid energy and intelligence, as a whole, that have 
been put into the stupendous task of beating down this over- 
whelming preponderance of illiteracy, comparatively little prog- 
ress has been made. We have kept the numbers of the illiterate 


from increasing, and perhaps we may have reduced the illiterate 
percentage by a small, a very small, fraction. The older illit- 
erates must pass away and their places be taken by another gen- 
eration before the full effect of American endeavor along this 
line will begin to make itself distinctly manifest. Our equip- 
ment for educational work is still utterly inadequate to the enor- 
mous task before it, in spite of the hundreds of thousands of 
dollars that have been spent, and wisely spent, in creating what 
we now have in that line. It is estimated that the island pop- 
ulation now is in the neighborhood of 1,015,000, and that the 
total school population is approximately 400,000. At the very 
outside the maximum amount the insular government finances 
will permit being expended on the maintenance of schools has 
been reached. This will support 1200 schools, and these 1200 
schools will provide for the education of only about 70,000 pupils. 
This leaves 330,000 children who cannot be reached by our vitally 
essential educational work. In the eity of Ponce alone there are 
now over 600 children on the waiting-list—kept out of school 
because there is no room for them. Practically four children 
out of five, taking the island population in general, are now de- 
prived of opportunities for schooling. 

Inasmuch as it is of the very essence of our task in Porto Rico 
that the people, through education, be brought to fitness for 
self-government and thus into harmony with the spirit of Amer- 
ican institutions, this school question becomes a serious matter. 
So far as building the scores of new schoolhouses that are so 
badly needed is concerned, the insular government can do noth- 
ing. The customs- rebate trust fund heretofore used for that 
purpose and for road-building being exhausted, to attempt to 
raise more money by taxation than is now being raised is not 
to be thought of in the present status of the island’s finances. 
So it would seem to come to this, that either road-building must 
stop, and the beating down of the disheartening percentage of 
illiteracy must stop, or a loan of some kind must be floated to 
mect the emergency. 

All of the efforts in the past towards floating a loan in Porto 
Rico have been complicated by an attempt on the part of many 
of those advocating the scheme in the Legislative Assembly to 
divert a portion of the proceeds towards buildmg up the de- 
pressed agricultural interests of the country. In the last year 
of Governor Hunt's administration a measure of this nature 
came very near passage. Porto-Ricans who strongly favored its 
passage do not hesitate to say that it failed solely because 
American members of the Executive Council were sparring for 
position in a very sharp scramble for such prestige at home as 
would promote their aspirations to the Governorship of the island, 
then about to be made vacant by the departure of Governor Hunt. 
However much or little truth there may be in that theory, the fact 
remains that a loan bill involving both relief for the agricultural 
interests and for expenditure on public works was finally agreed 
upon in conference, but failed in the Executive Council. The vote 
stood five to four in favor of the measure, but the Foraker act 
requires six votes for a bill on final passage. This measure in- 
cluded relief by means of loans, secured by real-estate mortgage, 
to planters and farmers, and, in its final form, is understood to 
have been drawn by Governor Hunt, who, it is believed, would 
readily have signed it had it got through the Legislative As- 
sembly. 

That the agricultural - relief feature will be attached to what- 
ever loan bill is brqught up in the next session of the Leg.sla- 
tive Assembly is regarded as inevitable. From the time of Mr. 
J. H. Hollander, the first Treasurer of the island, and one 


Growing Oranges on an extensive Fruit-farm near Bayaman, Porto Rico 
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of the ablest Amer- 
ican officials we have 
had in Porto Rico 
since establish- 
ment of our. civil 
government there, all 
the way through to 
the present day, 
American members of 
the government have, 
as a rule, strongly op- 
posed measures of this 
kind as savoring too 
much populistic 
panaceas and too lit- 
tle of sound business 
methods. On the oth- 
er hand, Porto-Ricans, 
and among them men 
of the highest order 
of financial ability 
and personal char- 
acter, such as Mr. V. 
Mariani, of Ponce, for: 
instance, been 
strong advocates of 
relief of ‘that kind. 


in a few hands. The 
Guanica and the 
Aguirre sugar centrals 
alone export 40,000 
tons of sugar, which is 
about 33 per cent. of 
the total production. 
And out of the $2,- 
589,498 of tobacco ex- 
ports, $2,146,846 was 
in cigars, of which 90 
per cent. are exported 
by an American’ to- 
bacco company. Thus, 
in so far as sugar and 
tobacco are concerned, 
the island is benefited 
only in the proportion 
of money paid in 
wages to the manual 


laborers. The vast 
preponderance of the 
money from sugar 


goes to absentee stock- 
holders in large cor- 


The same 
olds good for to- 


bacco. 


At the request of Gov- 


On the other hand, 


ernor Winthrop, Mr. 
Mariana, in November 
of last year, dré&W up 
a strong presentment 
in support of the agricultural-loan proposition. 
ment which carried much weight. 

he very urgency of the situation, in view of the exhaustion 
of the school-extension and road-building trust fund, may make 
agricultural-loan advocates all the more insistent when the mat- 
ter next comes ap for legislative action. It is quite possible that 
they “may think they see in the imperative necessity of a loan of 
some kind an opportunity to force their views upon those who 
heretofore have been reluctant to accept them. 

Like every other industrial problem which goes to the root of 
the general prosperity of the island, the question of the agri- 
cultural loan pivots on the collapsed coffee trade. It is solely to 
help out the broken and crippled coffee-pianters that the meas- 
ure is proposed. All arguments for it hinge upon the condition 
of the coffee-growing business. ‘ The strong point is made that 70 
per cent. of the island’s population depend upon that business for 
support, and that it feeds proportionately all banking and com- 
mercial transactions. During the ten years between 1888 and 
1898, while the total value of all other.exports from Porto Rico 
was $50,000.000, the value of the coffee exports for the same 
period was $93,000,000. The great gain in Porto Rico’s totals 
of annual exports within the past few years is not to be taken 
as indicating a restoration of general prosperity on the island. 
It is a gain that means comparatively small benefit to the great 
mass of the island’s laboring population. No doubt these recent 
large export figures show improving conditions. Superficially, 
they would seem to indicate as great prosperity as Porto Rico 
had ever known before. For instance, in 1896, two years before 
the island passed from Spain’s control to ours, the exportations 
of Porto Rico reached the highest figure in her history up to 
that time. They amounted to $11,400,000 American money. In 
the fiscal year ending on the 30th of June, 1905, the exports 
of the island represented a total value of $18,709,615. This 
exceeded the value of 
the record year under 


It was a docu- 


Along the Military Road in Porto Rico 


the coffee exporta- 
tions for this same 
fiscal year of 1904-5 
represented a total of only $2,141,509. This product, let 
it be borne in mind, represents the return brought in 
by the effort of 70 per cent. of the entire laboring popula- 
tion of the island. With these facts before us it is easy 
to understand why the complaints of hard times in Porto 
Rico continue notwithstanding the piling up of Porto-Rican export 
figures to points greatly surpassing those of the most prosperous 
vears in the island’s history. In the “ bumper” year 1896, when 
the total exports of the island footed up in value to $11,400,000, 
the coffee exports came to $8,272,800. In 1904-5, the “ bumper ” 
year of exports under American control, this coffee-export value 
was smaller by $6,131,291. In other words, there was a falling 
off of over six millions of dollars in the industry on which 70 
per cent. of the island population chiefly depend for a living. The 
intrease in the demand for labor caused by the increase of the 
sugar and tobacco industries is trifling as compared with the thou- 
sands of laborers whom the collapse of the coffee-growing busi- 
ness has left idle, while the actual money put in circulation in 
the island is proportionately decreased by this widespread lack 
of employment. 

During the prosperous coffee years the pay of a field laborer 
was from 40 to 50 cents per day silver. Coffee matures in the 
autumn, and at that season, in addition to the regular field 
force, there was an abnormal demand for pickers. Most of the 
picking was done by contract. The price paid was $1 50 per 
bushel. The picker was assisted by his family, and it was pos- 
sible for the head of a household, in some instances, to earn as 
much as $40 or $50 per week. Frequently the peasant was him- 
self the owner of one or two acres of coffee-trees, which he found 
time to jJook after when he was not engaged in picking on the 
large plantations. The picking lasted for three months, and as 
the coffee matures earlier in the foot-hills than in the higher alti- 
tudes, there was a constant migration of labor from the coast to 

the mountains. Prac- 
tically all of the hill 


Spanish control by 
over $7,000,000. On 
its face this would 
seem to indicate a re- 
turn and more than a 
return to the bright- 
est days of prosperity 
under the Spanish 
régime. Unfortunate- 
ly, an analysis of the 
figures does not bear 
out this cheering first 
impression. Of the 
$18,709,615 of exports 
in the last fiscal year, 
$11,925,904 represents 
the exports of sugar, 
and of this sugar, by 
the way, all but $229 
worth went to the 
United States—which 
shows what the pro- 
tective tariff has done 
for the sugar business 
in Porto Rico. 
Besides the vast 
total of the sugar ex- 
ports, the exports of 
tobacco amounted to 
$2,589,498. Both the 


population, which is 
the great bulk of the 
pulation of the is- 
and, found employ- 
ment in the various 
stages of planting, 
cultivating, and har- 
vesting the _ coffee 
crop, to say nothing 
of the subsequent 
work of getting the 
product to the sea- 
ports and preparing 
7 it for export. 
- At present but lit- 
tle over one-twentieth 
of the actually plant- 
ed coffee area is culti- 
vated at all. Hun- 
dreds of acres of what 
only a few years ago 
was land that pro- 
duced a vast propor- 
tion of the island’s 
wealth is abandoned, 
left to run wild to 
tropical jungle. Thou- 
sands of families that 
heretofore were well 
‘supplied are now in 
dire want. It is a 


production of sugar 
and the production of 
coffee are centralized 


On the Military Road, near Cayey, Porto Rico 
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Looking toward New York in the South, or East-bound Tunnel, showing the strong Steel Construction. This Tunnel has just 
been opened 


In the North Tunnel, showing the Shield which, sealing the End of the Tube, was forced ahead as the Construction Work 
progressed 


THE FIRST. TUNNELS BELOW THE BED OF THE HUDSON 
RIVER JOINING NEW YORK AND NEW JERSEY 


Of these two tunnels of the New York and New Jersey Railroad Company, which have been constructed to bring the New 
Jersey suburban districts within easy and rapid communication with New York city, the south, or eastbound, tube was 
opened only a short time ago; the north one was opened last March. It is expected that within eighteen months trains will 
be running in them on rapid-transit. schedules. The tunnels are circular in form, fifteen feet in diameter, and more than a 
mile in length. They were built by being forced in short, annular seciions through the material under the river bed 
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To Protect the Health of Railway Travellers 
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P HE danger of in- 
fection in rail- 


Way-cars is a 
subject which is com- 
manding the keenest 
attention of railroad 
companies, as well as 
that of physicians 
and the general pub- 
lic. The possible re- 
sults of the associa- 
tion of such great 
numbers of persons in 
confined areas where 
precautions are not 


taken to guard. 


against the spread of 
disease are thorough- 
ly well known. It is 
the aim of the writer 
ef this article to di- 
rect attention to 
methods now  em- 
ployed by competent- 
ly managed railway 
companies to offset, 
as far as_ possible. 
these dangers. 

The methods em- 
ployed seem practical 
and efficient, and the 
care with which they 
are pursued offers the 
travelling public 
clean and _ hygienic 
surroundings, 

At Melrose, New 
York, about six miles 
from the Grand Cen- 
tral Station, there is 
a railway vard where 
sleeping - cars, day 
coaches, chair- 
cars are treated to a 
thorough cleansing 
and sterilization. Not 
a nook nor a cranny 
of any car is over- 


looked in the process. ° 


Should a train con- 
ductor’s report show 
that a car of his 
train has conveyed a 
person suffering with 
a contagious disease or 


other illness, or that a death has occurred therein from any cause, 
that car is not again occupied until it has been cleaned from end 
to end. When its destination is reached, it is promptly conveyed 


By William W. Sanford, M.D. 


Cleansing the Interior of a Car by Washing 


to special quarters, 
sealed, and treated for 
a period of four hours 
with formaldehyde 
gas. This is always 
done when emigrants 
have occupied the car. 

When an ordinary 
train, consisting of 
day coaches, arrives at 
New York, it is taken 
as soon as possible to 
the cleaning-yard. The 
aisle carpets and all 
furnishings are re- 
moved, and the floor- 
ing thoroughly flushed 
and scrubbed with 
soap and water. Once 
every three months 
each coach is washed 
with soap and water 
from top to bottom. 
During the winter the 
interior is washed 
weekly. The removal 
of dust is effected by 
means of compressed 
air, this task being a 
weekly process. At 
the end of every car’s 
journey, the lavatory 
with which it is 
equipped undergoes a 
thorough _serubbing 
with soap and boiling 
water, and then 
treated with a solu- 
tion of muriatic acid. 

Exceeding care is 
exercised in cleaning 
glasses used for drink- 
ing water, also the 
tank containing it. 
Four times a year the 
car flooring and the 
seat legs are painted ; 
and every twelve 
months the aisle car- 
pets are removed, 
washed, and recol- 
ored. The same proc- 
ess is applied to 
leather seats and 
backs, 


Within a short time after the arrival of a train of Pullman cars 
at the Grand Central Station it is run out to the Melrose yards, 
where the work of cleaning is admirably systematized. Provided 


* 


Preparing @ Sleeping-car for Disinfection with Formaldehyde Gas 
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Blowing the Dust from every Nook and Cranny in a Car with a Jet of Compressed Air 


a Pullman conductor has reported no death, either from conta- 
gious disease or other cause, and no contagious case has been 
transported, every car of the train is at once entered by a squad 
of cleaners, whose duty it is to remove all portable fittings of the 
car, such as the aisle carpet, bottoms and backs of seats, the 
curtains, berth springs, mattresses, all linep, and blankets, hair- 
brushes, combs, and other minor articles. 

The blankets are thrown over an especially constructed rack 
in the sunlight, where they are treated with compressed air, 
forcing from them, at very high pressure, all particles of dust, 
and restoring the blanket to its original freshness. If, during 


the removal of the blankets from the car, a soiled one is observed, 
it is not used again until washed. The operator of the compressed- 
air jet passes evenly over every inch of the blankets, blowing out 
the dust from each side. Afterward the blankets are hung for 
several hours in the open air. 

Blankets are washed as a routine duty every six months, and 
if a death has occurred in a berth a special fumigation and wash- 
ing of the blankets used therein is ordered. The linen, consisting 
of sheets and pillow-slips, is collected and sent to a laundry, 
where it is actually boiled. The carpets, mattresses, and cur- 
tains also are blown out with compressed air. 


Dismantling a Car in order that the Fittings may be thoroughly Cleaned. 
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Cleaning Blankets with Air Jet preparatory to Washing and Airing 


There is now in use in sleeping-cars a clean sheet enveloping 
the blanket, so commonly complained of formerly when in close 
proximity to the neck. When in use the blanket is entirely en- 
closed by a separate sheet, used as a counterpane, and changed 
at the end of the trip, as is all other linen. 

In the compressed-air process of cleansing, the operator manipu- 
lates a flattened metal nozzle, triangular in shape. The air, at 
100-pounds pressure, is forced through a slotlike opening nine 
inches in length. After the removal of all the interior fixtures, 
the compressed air, which is conveyed by a system of pipes along 
an especially constructed platform, is transmitted to different lo- 
calities by means of a long hose coupled to the supphy - pipe. 
The operator, passing through the car, dislodges dust and refuse 
from every angle and crevice, from floor to ceiling. After him 
comes a detail of men to scrub the floors, which, in the newer cars, 
is of a cementlike character. 

Special men are directed to polish all wood surfaces with a pre- 
pared oil, and windows are cleaned inside and out. The exterior 
of the car receives an extensive oiling. 

The toilet compartments and plumbing of the new cars are of 


the most approved kind, and at the end of eath trip the fixtures 
are scrubbed with soap and boiling water, and afterward treated 
with a solution of carbolic acid. There is covering the sides of 
these compartments a material having a hard-polished white 
surface, which is thoroughly cleaned. 

Publie knowledge of the methods of sanitation of railway-cars 
is limited, but criticisms are extensive, and in some cases well 
directed. 

It is amazingly strange to observe the procedure of the trav- 
elling public. It is not an uncommon thing to see a passenger 
brush his teeth in the drinking-glass, or expectorate in the wash- 
ing-bowl. These are examples of the distressing obstacles the 
railway companies have to combat, and the officials whose duty 
it is to enforce the laws of cleanliness should receive the highest 
commendation for their efforts te give the public surroundings 
even cleaner than their own homes, not even excepting hotels, 
which are so commonly accepted by the public as clean. The 
department of sanitation of these companics is as important a 
feature as any other department. 

(Continued on page 1716 of Advertising Section.) 
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Removing Dust from Mattresses and other Bedding with Compressed Air 
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THE VISIT OF PRINCE LOUIS OF BATTENBERG—AMERICAN BLUEJACKETS’ DINNER 
TO THE VISITING BRITISH SEAMEN AT CONEY ISLAND 


Twenty-six hundred English and American sailors and one hundred of their officers, the greatest gathering of its kind in the history of the two navies, dined together on November 13 at 
Coney Island. It was the climax of the welcome the sailors of the North Atlantic Squadron extended to the officers and seamen of the ships of Prince Louis of Battenberg. Prince Louts 


himself attended the dinner with Rear-Admiral Evans, and both were greeted with a tremendous ovation, As a token of the Prince’s appreciation of what the evening meant to the men 
he issued an order at the dinner extending the leave of the British sailors to noon of the newt day 
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“(irl with Roses,” by Rhoda Holmes Nicholls 


* Dutch Peasant Interior,’ by Edward Potthast “The Morning Meal,” by Gr 


NOTABLE PAINTINGS AT THE SIXTEENTH | 
WATER-CO 


The photographs show some of the pictures on view at the Sixteenth Annual Exhibition of the New York 

on November II, and will continue until December 3. Pastels and miniatures, as we.l as water-colors. are} 

water-colorists. Among the painters whose work is shown are Rhoda Holmes Nicho'is, Louis Rhead, Jenni 
Photographs by 
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Copyright, 1905, by Jennie Brownscombe 
y Jennie Brownscombe 


— 


“ Katwijk Fisherwoman,” by Robert D. Cauley 


; 
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* by George Glenn Newell “ Dutch Peasant Life,’ by Luise Wood 


H ANNUAL EXHIBITION OF THE NEW YORK 
OLOR CLUB 


ork Water-color Club now being held in the galleries of the American Fine Arts Society. The exhibition opened 
s, areicomprised in the exhibition, which represents the latest productions of some of the best-known American 
Jenni? Brownscombe, George Glenn Newell, Robert D. Gauley, Elliott Daingerfield, and Florence Francis Snell 
phs by #ter A. Juley 
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by ROY E:-NORTO 


Mluestrated by & BOYD 


“Pg 


me RS. DELILAH’S work on Mister Samson was good, but 
it’s double eagles to gold bricks that a baby’s arms 
would have won a hair-cut just as quick; and this I’m 
goin’ to tell you is for the provin’ of it.” 

Thus spoke my friend Burnett, as he slowly laid his 
head back on the saddle he was using as a pillow and began a care- 
ful process of pipe-filling. 

“It was at dusk, in latytude and longytude unknown, but right 
in the.heart of the Snake River Flats,” he continued, “that we 
bumped-into a job of Samaritanism, Big Slabs Beach and me, and 
jt was right there we started in to make a pair of idiots out of 
ourselves, wasted much time, and finally went broke. 

“Trude paid ‘off that season on a northern round-up, and we 
either had to go to another cow outfit to work down into the 
Panhandle or go prospectin’. We didn’t do either. Slabs had a 
yearnin’ for high life in Friseo, which had been growin’ on him 
for months.- Of course I didn’t care to go, but, bein’ Slabs’s 
pardner, I had to, to keep him from gettin’ the worst of it. So 
we hit the trail. : 

“Tdaho wasn't no ‘densely populated district’ in them times. 
Not so’s you could notice. Generally you could cross the Territory 
from north to south and then rake it with a fine-tooth comb from 
east to west without raisin’ anything much but Injuns and fleas. 

“Guess you can understand that in such a country as that Slabs 
and me was ready to take to the brush on this evenin’ I’m men- 
tionin’ when we hears, all of a sudden, as though from nowhere, 
sounds of singin’. We both jerked our ponies up short and listens. 


“* By-lo, Babby Bunti-in’, 
Daddy’s gone a hunti-in’, 
Tew git a little rabbit skin, 
Tew wrop his darlin’ bab-by in.’ 


“ A high, thin, warped, and waVerin’ voice, more tuned to herdin’ 
sheep than babies, worked its way up to us from a side arroyo. 

“Slabs and me just hunched over sideways on our saddles till 
the meanin’ of all this musie could percolate through us, and said 
nothin’. 

“ Then, ‘ By-lo, bab-by, behi-elo, behi-elo, behi-e-e-lo,’ comes this 
same male canary-bird voice, doin’ its best to kick up a little 
Fritz Emmet warble, and meetin’ with about as much success as a 
burro. Well, we listens a while, and then drops our ponies’ reins 
so they won’t stray off, and starts in to stalk this noise, which 
was still ramblin’ along through a collection of lullabys. And 
there, down in the bottom of a ravine by a little water-hole, we 
sights an old-fashioned ‘ Kansas-or-bust’ mover’s wagon, with its 
battered canvas top illuminated by a lantern, and inside was this 
Mister Singin’ Man. We crawls up easy so as to rope him in case 
he shows signs of fight. Slabs in the lead. He pulls the fly, at the 
back, cautious like, and takes a look. 

“* Well, I'll be dam,’ says Slabs to me, kind of sottie voche. 

“ Then I takes my peepin’s. That wagon was chock full of babies 
—of all sizes and ages, some asleep and some just goin’ to sleep, 
huddled together under ragged old quilts, and up in the end set 
the most painfully forlorn old feller I ’most ever see, rockin’ back- 
ward and forwards and snugglin’ up in his arms the littlest baby 
of all, and singin’ as though his heart was bustin’. 

“The baby would let out a little wail oncet in a while, and then 
this attenuated picture of sorrow would rock harder and faster 
and sing louder; and you may brand your name on my flanks if 
there wasn’t tears runnin’ down over the old chap’s sunburnt 
shags plumb on to the baby’s face. 

“Slabs and I crawfished out of hearin’. 

“*That old cuss has stole an orphan asylum,’ says Slabs. ‘I 
didn’t see none of the fair sex bedded down in that herd.’ 


“*Slabs,’ I replies, with some asperity, ‘when you was born it 
was on a day when they wasn’t givin’ away a package of wisdom 
with each infant. That old chap’s in a heap of trouble. Trouble’s 
just stickin’ out all over him, from his cracked old voice to his sun- 
burnt whiskers. There’s somethin’ there that ain’t set down in 
the books. Now let’s go back as though we just floated up, and 
give him the glad hand.’ 

“TI think Slabs agreed with me, but he was one of these fellers 
that hated to show his feelin’s, and always passed things up with 
a, joke to hide ’°em. So we went back to our ponies, and came down 
to the wagon on the jump, yellin’, ‘ Hello, in there!’ just to keep 
from scarin’ the kids. Slabs wanted to let his gun off a few, so’s 
to make ’em think it was just some kind of a celebration, and 
argued that a little hilarity would make things happier. But Slabs 
don’ know nothin’ about babies. 

“The old fellow crawled out of the end of the wagon, luggin’ 
the infant in his arms, and says, ‘Good evenin’, gents,’ in about as 
quiet a way as you would meet a feller on the street and say, 
* Hello,: Bill.’ 

“I told him we was mighty glad to see him, and asked if we 
could roll our blankets alongside his wagon. He kind of chirked 
up at that and apologized for not offerin’ us a place inside. Us 
a place inside that Noah’s ark! Us as had slept out from the 
Pana mint to the Canadian line, and asked nothin’ better than a 
level spot that was fairly dry! 

“ We found that William Buckingham—that was his name, and 
we called him Buck for short—was a hospitable geezer, because 
when the dawn set the ponies to nickerin’ and woke Slabs and me 
up, he had built the camp-fire and had bacon and flapjacks ready 
for all of us. Then he chucked himself head foremost into the 
wagon and we heard him wakin’ up his brood. 

“*Come on now and git dressed,’ we’d hear him say; ‘that’s 
pappy’s little man;’ or, ‘ Don’t ery, little gal. We’re most there. 
Help little sister the way mammy used ter do.’ And then bime-by 
the kids and kidesses began to swarm out through the wagon fly 
until there were nine of ’em there. All bashful and twistin’ their 
fingers in the mornin’ coldness by the camp-fire, as they looked at 
us as if wonderin’ what kind of animals we were and where the 
balloon was that brought us. 

“ Poor old Buck! After they all got fed and we was washin’ the 
tin plates for him, he told us his story, and the more he told the 
busier Slabs and me got with the dishes, except that Slabs at the 
last would cuss the smoke gettin’ in his eyes and would stop and 
wipe them with his big fists. There was lumps, I guess, chasin’ 
themselves up and down my neck too, until I had to swaller hard 
and _ to keep my Adam’s apple from jumpin’ clean out of my 
mouth. 

“You see, the game had gone against Buck back in Kansas. Old 
Aunt Hoodoo had settled down on him for fair. He told us, in a 
kind of soft monotone, punctured by dry sobs, all about his home- 
steadin’ back there with a gal he had married in Ioway; how they 
had gone to Kansas happy and hopeful, and how the babies came 
until there were nine of ’em. Told how blizzards and grasshoppers, 
and droughts and cyclones, had come just as regular as the babies, 
but how through it all Evalina had stood pat until they lost the 
God-forsaken Kansas farm they called home, and they had turned 
‘their two old plugs to the West with nothin’ left but hopes and 
the little fellers. Told how out in Wyoming the mammy had 
been taken sick and died, with all that little brood around her, 
but up to the last had thought only of what was to become of 
them, and had tried to pat all their cheeks good-by before she 
ended her stay here. 

“ And there hadn’t been nothin’ for old Buck to do, feelin’ that 
God himself was agin’ him to leave him so lonesome, but stick to 
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the ones that were left, dig her grave out there in the yellow 
Wyoming hills, and leave her there alone, with nothin’ to cheer 
her except the memory that tears had been shed over the dried-up 
sod and that when the wild tlowers came again over the range they 
would carry no more fragrance than her. memory would in the 
hearts of that forlorn brood that was out West somewhere—away 
out West. 

“Slabs broke the old feller’s sobs at the end of the tale by 
swearin’ fast and hard to cover up his feelin’s, and that let me 
out easy by lecturin’ him for cussin’ in front of them orphans. 

“Old Buck had started for the Umatilla reservation, part of 
which was goin’ to be thrown open and sold at auction. He had 
read of it in some Kansas paper, and him and Evalina had reck- 
oned that was the place to go to make a new start. 

“ Not bein’ up much pn ranchin’, neither Slabs nor me had heard 
of it. But we kind of got off by ourselves and decided that al- 
though the Umatilla was off our trail and the wagon work slow, 
we'd just have to stay with the outfit, so in case the ponies gave 
out, or the Blackfeet 
came down, Evalina, 


I’m goin’ to see the fast and frivolous here, mebby, and then hike 
back to the range.’ 

“* Pard, says I, ‘I was thinkin’ to myself that I kinder hated 
to go down there again. All 1 was goin’ for was to keep you from 
bein’ hanged, or shot up, as you di eserve, or havin’ your wool 
clipped. -Besides, it’s really wastin’ money. There ain't much 
fun in spendin’ a two years’ wage roll down there, and I ain't 
got it to spare, anyway. 

“* Just thinkin’ of that myself,’ says Slabs, givin’ me a heart 
palpitation at this unaccustomed economy. ‘ The fack_is—er— 
ahem !—anyhow—damit—lI got use for all my coin.’ 

“Then 1 savvied we were both on the same lay and each feller 
ashamed to tell the other what he was thinkin’ of, for fear he'd 
get laughed at for a softy. 

“*How much can we bid?’ says I, takin’ the situation by the 
horns. 

“*Good old pard!’ yells Slabs, grabbin’ my paw and nearly 
smashin’ it. ‘Good old pard! I’m glad you're in the ante. I 

got nine hundred and 
sixty, slappin’ his 


over the big divide, 
wouldn’t look down, 
maybe, and say we 
were a pair of hard- 
hearted pikers. 

“That was the be- 
ginnin’s of our jour- 
neyin®’ with one 
Willum Buckingham, 
late of Kansas and 
goin’ west. 

“Slabs and I had 
some fun out of it 
the first day or two 
breakin’ in our 
cayuses to work in 
fours with Buck’s old 
pelters, which was 
mighty nigh all in. 
But we got ’em prop- 
erly eddicated all 
right, and taught ’em 
how to run. We used 
to crack that old 
scow along the trails 
until she sure looked 
like a Deadwood stage 
under full sail. The 
little fellers liked it, 
but Buck spent most 
of his time findin’ 
some place to anchor 


himself to. Queer 
how nervous some 
men get. 


“That was Slabs’s 
and my first experi- 
ence with babies; but, 
say! there’s nothin’ 
like little fellers to 
make your heart soft, 
and then make you 
glad you are such an 
easy mark. 

“We was kind of 
bashful at first, and 
didn’t pick ‘em up 
much, for fear we'd 
let ’em fall and break 
somethin’ on their lit- 
tle insides. But the 
brood -wouldn’t stand 
for that, and took to 


belt, ‘and [I puts it 
all into the pot.’ 

eight hun- 
dred pesos, all of 
which goes,’ I comes 
back, ‘makes seven- 
teen sixty, and it 
don’ take no Jay 
Gould to count that 
up. Then we got to 
cipherin’, and ended 
by bein’ down in the 
mouth for fair. You 
see, we knew we 
couldn't get no home 
for Buck and his 
bunch — God bless 
‘em!—for that stake, 
when good land was 
apt to bring anyway 
thirty dollars per. 

“We couldn't fig- 
ure no way out, and 
was gettin’ mighty 
discouraged, when our 
confab was busted by 
a bellow that lets out 
from a_ bunch be- 
hind us. 

“It was Razzle 
Dazzle Smith, son of 
Ike Smith, from Pike, 
and a mighty game 
man. He had just 
dropped down, and 
we took him into our 
mix-up, and I made 
him come over the 
hill to the wagon to 
see the kids. He was 
a little shy, and I al- 
most had to hobble 
him to get over there 
where Buck was sit- 
tin’, drooped down in 
the shade and feelin’ 
more sorrerful than 
ever, as it looked to 
him that he had play- 
ed his last ecard and 
was at the end of his 
string. 

“The little Buek- 
inghams piled on 


us like rustlers do to 
mavericks. Used to 
crawl all over us by 
day and snuggle into 
our blankets with us 
by night. And Slabs! 
Heseyt That cuss always felt best when flat on his back on a 
blanket by the camp-fire in the evenin’ with that whole bunch of 
kids piled on top of him like a football match and tryin’ to gouge 
out his eyes or separate him from his scalp-lock. Eh? Sure it 
made me jealous if they didn’t come to me too to give me my 
woolin’s. 

“ By the time we made the reservation we felt we had a part 
ownership in those kids and a protective pool over them and their 
heastdeichen old dad. Then came the grand shock. We found out 
we didn’t have no more chance of gettin’ a ranch there for old 
Buck than we would of gatherin’ in a homestead in that old 
town of New York. 

“To begin with, land was to be sold by the agent to the highest 
bidder, and ck didn’t have nothin’ to bid, unless it was kids. 
Next, it was all valuable, runnin’ from twenty to fifty dollars per, 
and the land-grabbers, representin’ big dinero, were there in force. 
A pretty fair-sized camp of tents had already sprung up. 

“Slabs and me met outside a canvas saloon, and looked at each 
other with disgust. Finally Slabs says, ‘ Bill, somehow I’ve lost 
my yearnin’s for Frisco. Ain’t no fun there, nohow. Them palaces 


you hear tell about is for millionaires, not cowpunchers. I think 


“That wagon was chock full of babies, and up th the end set the most forlorn 
_ old feller singin’ as though his heart was bustin’ ” 


Drawn by LE. Boyd Susth Slabs and me as 
though we had been 
away a month, and— 
say—in less than an 
hour Razzle Dazzle 
was shiptn! blindman’s buff, with both his guns chucked up on 
top of the prairie-schooner, where there wouldn’t be no danger 
of his fallin’ over ’°em. From that minute he was a full-fledged 
pardner in the pool. The kids halter-broke him just as easy as 
they had Slabs and me. 

“We all had plans, but none of ’em worth considerin’. Raz- 
zle Dazzle wanted to shoot the government auctioneer if that 
individual wouldn’t knock down a batch of choice land for about 
a dollar an acre. Raz thought due notice of what might hap- 

n would assist the auctioneer to a decision. 

“Slabs wanted to bring the whole drove of rangemen over to 
see the family, win ’em over, and then in a committee tell the 
representatives of the big land syndicates that if they bid against 
Buck we'd send ’em all home in wooden boxes. 

“ Now I’m game to fight anything from grizzlies to gun men, 
if I have to, but much experience and a heap of runnin’ have 
taught me that I can’t take a fall out of these United States; 
so I talked the boys out of their schemes, because I knew the 
soldiers would come and give us the sprint of our lives as soon 
as the news got out. It took an hour’s powwow for us to make 
good medicine. 
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“Razzle Dazzle and Slabs went back to the camp by a round- 
about way, each one herdin’ by himself. Then I meandered care- 
fully up, told all the real rangemen about Buck and Evalina, and 
put ‘em wise on the play to be pulled off that afternoon when the 
sale was billed for its openin’. 

“Did they get busy and jein in? Say, a herd of black-plague 
bacilli would have looked like a band of loafers compared to ’em. 
Every oncet in a while you'd see some of the old boys from the 
range standin’ around confidential like, and with long faces, whis- 
perin’ to some of the land-reachers. And I noticed, without the 
aid of anything to deceive the eye, that the land gents ‘most 
always looked scared when one of them talks would be over; 
also that they would glance furtively at Slabs or Razzle Dazzle 
when either of ’em would butt up to the bar for theirs. 

“By noon things were at such a pitch that the whole men- 
agerie was howlin’, although for an hour or two I hadn’t seen 
either the belligerent Mister Smith or the bellicose Mister Beach. 

“Smith showed first. 

“TIT was in a refreshment emporium tryin’ to drown Buck’s 
sorrows by proxy when Razzle Dazzle saunters in and sits him- 
self down on a beer-keg. There was about twenty of the land- 
sharks there when he come in, scowlin’ at ‘em, and by the way 
they commenced to nudge each other and look at Razzle Dazzle 
as though he was some freak just out of the museum I knew 
things were workin’ right. 

“Razzle Dazzle, after seating himself, never favors them or 
me with a look. but calmly and studiously pulls two big guns, 
and—whooey! There was a stampede. By and by when the 
land-eaters began to peep cautiously around the corners and 
into the joint, some with hats on the backs of their heads and 
some with ‘em in their hands, there was nothin’ doin’. Only 
Razzle Dazzle sittin’ there as peaceable as a Mary’s little 
goat and carefully cleanin’ up his guns, with an old red ban- 
danner. 

“When two of the land men grazed timorously up to the bar 
and asked Razzle Dazzle to join ‘em in somethin’, he broke all 
past records and caused the barkeep to drop a_ bottle of happy- 
water by refusin’ to take a drink. 

“*T never takes nothin’ to fuddle my nerves when I’ve got im- 
portant business to tend to,’ says Raz, oilin’ up a trigger and 
slylv winkin’ at me. 

“T meanders outside a minute or two later, and am met by 
a delegation. It was headed by a gent who was said to have 
all sorts of dust back of him, and to be under orders to get the 
best of this land if he had to bid enough yellow boys to load a 
pack-train. 


“*You’re Mr. Slabs Beach’s pawtneh, aren’t you?’ he drawls, 
and I could hear his leather leggin’s rattlin’ over his, corduroy 
bloomers, when I scowls at him and says, * Yep.’ 

“*My dear Mr. Burnett,’ he begins, takin’ off his dinky check- 
ered cap— 

“*Spare me, pard,’ says I, takin’ off my old Stetson and 
makin’ a bow that reached the bunch-grass at my feet. ‘ You 
do right to call me “ Mister,” but with such old friends as you 
and me is, I'm called Willie, that bein’ the short for Willum, 
my real name.’ 

“*My dear sir, this little snipe goes on, after catchin’ his 
breath, ‘can’t you do something to avert this bloodshed? These 
gentlemen and myself, constituting a peace committee, have been 
told by some of your prominent Western citizens who are here 
to attend this land. sale that you are the most able counsellor 
in this dreadful state of affairs.’ 

“* Friends,’ says 1, ‘draw closer to me, so’s no one can hear.’ 
Then, as they huddled around me and the silence grew painful, 
I whispered: ‘I’m a brave man, but 1 dassent interfere. Any 
man that butts into this game had -better order his grave dug 
first, because he'll sure need it when his conversation with either 
of these gents is coricluded. There’s only one thing to do, if 
these two fellers gets together, hunt cover, gents, hunt cover; 
because a lead pellet flyin’ wild does just as much damage as 
one that’s been thrown at you. ‘S-sh!’ says 1. ‘ Don’t says I told 
you.’ And then waggin’ my head and lookin’ solemn, I walks 
away from the committee, turnin’ around about twenty feet off 
with my trigger-finger to my lips and sayin’ again: ‘’S-sh! 
Take my advice—if shootin’ commences run like hell!’ 

“The air was plum full of electricity, like that ominous heavi- 
ness that comes as a sort of introduction to a twister, when the 
auctioneer, a nice, big’ fat man, like government men ‘most al- 
ways is, climbs on top of a pile of condensed-milk cases in the 
afternoon and says: 

“*Gentlemen! Under thé ter-rms of this sale I am ordered 
to dispose of some of the best lands in the Umatilla reservation, 
now thrown open to the public. Each and every parcel of land 
will be put up. in sec-ti-ons. If but one bid is made on all or 
part, that land will be sold, as after one bid has been made it 
will not be withdr-rawn or the sale postponed. Each piece will 
go to the highest bid-der.’ 

“Then he’ reads the printed notice, and the sale was on. 

“ Everything went well fpr the first two or three sales, and 
most of the land gepts had quit lookin’ over their shoulders and 
twistin’ around as though expectin’ the cyclone to break loose. 

(Continued on page 1721 of Advertising Section.) 


Drawn by E. Boyd Smith 


“ Down the trail comes Razzle Dazale and the big Slabs bangin’ away at eaeh other as fast as they can pull triggers.” 
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By James 


HE year has brought us no greater delight in fiction than 

The Conquest of Canaan, by Booth Tarkington. It is the 

book that we have been expecting from him ever since 

he wrote The Gentleman from Indiana, and it has been 

worth waiting for. The interval has ripened Mr. Tark- 
ington’s imaginative powers and enriched his observation and ex- 
perience, while deepening his insight and mellowing his quality 
of humor. The romantic adventure will always appeal to his 
temperament, whether the tale be of yesterday or to-day, whether 
it lead him to Bath or Paris, to Princeton or Rome, or—where we 
like to follow him best of all—in his native Indiana, by the fire- 
sides of his forefathers. He has roamed far since he first left 
the home country whence The Gentleman from Indiana sprang, but 
only to return, like Stevenson, to the old desire, recalled by the 
lingering pas- 
sion of youth 
to the remem- 
brance that the 
most beautiful 
adventures are 
not those we go 
to seek. The 
Conquest of Ca- 
naan reminds us 
most forcibly 
that the en- 
vironment of the 
American novel- 
ist is rich in the 
possibilities of 
romance if only 
he have the eyes 
to see it and the 
power to portray 
it. And if there 
is one way in 
which to write 
the American 
novel so that it 
shall be recog- 
nized and com- 
prehended as 
typical of our 
common life, it 
seems to me that 
Mr. Tarkington 
has taken that 
way in The Con- 
quest of Canaan, 
The town of Ca- 
naan essen- 
tially typical of 
American life; 
though laid in 
Indiana, it has its 
like in_ every 
State and county 
of the Union. The 
people of Canaan, 
too, are only 
peculiar so far 
as they represent 
their kindred in 
every American 
town of its size 
and kind. Nor 
is the value of 
Mr. Tarkington’s 
local color and 
the native idio- 
synerasies of his 
own people de- 
preciated by this 
general recognition of familiar characteristics; it is because he 
has been true to individual life and character as he knows it 
in his own section, and has conveyed the significant features and 
human elements of its palpable activity with the creative art of 
the dramatist in fiction to our grosser and duller vision that we 
are able to relate the truth of the picture as it corresponds in 
large measure with our national life. Furthermore, as if to 
emphasize the common environment of the picture, the author has 
chosen to deal with a common factor in human life and expe- 
rience. For what is more apparent and present with us in the 
every-day drama of affairs than the apologue of the Pharisee and 
the Publican? They are old friends and foes that we meet in 
Mr. Tarkington’s story, but they have new faces and new ways 
of matching themselves with new conditions. In this respect 
alone The Conquest of Canaan is one of the most refreshing and 
original novels that have appeared in our fiction. 


Mr. Tarkington’s romantic tendencies are so strong that al- 
most he is a sentimentalist. But his robust humor saves him 
from that. His humor has never been so searching, so sardonic, 
yet so buoyant and gay, as in his latest novel. There are times 
when it almost runs away with his customary sobriety and sanity 


Booth Tarkington, author of “ The Conquest of Canaan” 
From the painting by E. L. Blumenschein 
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of purpose and disports itself with a joyous hilarity. Not only 
does his humorous vein save him again and again in moments of 
appealing pathos when tears are suspiciously near, but in a scene 
like that in which he describes the inhuman onslaught of a mob on 
a mongrel dog it serves to soften the painful impression of its 
cruelty. One might almost come to think that Mr. Tarkington 
saw life as a merry jest, so well does he play the comedian on 
the stage of Canaan, were it not for an underlying vein of serious- 
ness which grips the moral sense, and brings frequently a pause 
of earnest reflection. You learn before the story is finished that 
the author has a wide and tolerant charity, that he is as keenly 
aware of the Goodness of the Bad as he is of the Badness of the 
Good, to use a phrase of Margaret, Deland’s, and that he bears 
himself with a common humanity toward saint and sinner. If 

Mr. Tarkington's 
modern version 
of the Pharisee 
and the Publican 
seems to end in a 
cheerful optim- 
ism and a state 
of general felici- 
ty, it is the mood 
of an age which 
no longer cares 
for the  wmelo- 
drama of a past 
mode. If he 
metes out mercy 
to the Pharisee, 
he spares him no 
jot of suffering 
during his 
awakening, even 
if his  punish- 
ment does not 
take the form of 
outward  dis- 
grace; nor does 
he flinch from 
baring the weak- 
nesses and short- 
comings of his 
Publican. The 
ethical tone of 
the book is 
wholesome and 
vigorous, lifelike 
and truthful in 
its portrayal of 
local and social 
drama. Even if 
the story, in its 
blended realism 
and romance, be 
more of a fairy- 
tale than some 
of the so-called 
realistic novels 
of the hour that 
claim fidelity to 
truth by showing 
us life as it is, at 
least it may be 
said for The Con- 
quest of Canaan 
that it uplifts 
life by revealing 
it, and dees not 
degrade it by he- 
traying it. The 
story of the rise 
of Mr. Tarking- 
ton’s under-dog of a hero (he has always a fondness for the 
under-dog) to the pinnacle of power which he reached in Canaan, 
and, best of all, in the esteem and love of the girl who befriended 
and fought for him, will inspire courage and hope and helpfulness, 
and give pleasure to every one who reads it. 

Upon completing his novel Mr. Tarkington sailed with his wife 
for Italy, where he was alsc accompanied by Mr. Harry Leon Wil- 
son and his wife, the well-known artist, Rose Cecil O'Neill. Before 
sailing Mr. Wilson had the pleasure of seeing his new novel, The 
Boss of Little Arcady, fairly launched on the tide of pub- 
lie favor. The Wilsons and Tarkingtons are occupying the 
villa of Elihu Vedder on the Island of Capri, and will remain 
there for at least a year. Meanwhile, as some of our own authors 
leave us for a time (Mr. James Lane Allen, Mr. Basil King, and 
Mr. Thomas A. Janvier are in France), we are being consoled 
somewhat by the visit of several distinguished English writers. 
Mr. Hall Caine returned to England a few weeks ago after a two 
months’ sojourn here, but Mr. Jerome K. Jerome, author of Three 
Men in a Boat of joyous memory, Miss May Sinclair, author of 
The Divine Fire, and Mrs. Pearl Craigie, better known as John 
Oliver Hobbes, have since arrived—as the Canaan Daily Tocsin 
would put it—in. our midst. 
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HERE is one phase of the 
Bernard Shaw question which 
seems to me far more im- 
portant than the “ sincerity ” 
of the Celtic dramatist, and 

, that is the influence that he is exerting 
' over the young men and women in this 

country who are just beginning to try 
to write plays. The marked successes 
of certain American dramatists, the 
large royalties earned, and the enor- 
mous demand for new dramas, and even for old ones rewritten, have, 


/within the past few years, combined to turn the thoughts of a vast 


number of clever young people toward the profession of play- 
building; and it is to the chosen few of this multitude that the 
country must look before long for the dramatic entertainment which, 
in its multifarious forms, is as necessary to the busy, eager, hard- 
working American nation as salt is to the cattle of the fields. 
Therefore, it seems to me that neither the much-discussed “ sin- 
cerity ” of Mr. Shaw; nor his present success, which is talked about 
almost as much; nor the true secret thereof, which is seldom men- 
tioned or even understood—is of as much consequence to us as 
is the manner in which those qualities are regarded by a genera- 
tion of young, ambitious, and inexperienced youths who are at- 
tacking the craft of play-building as seriously as if it were the 
profession of medicine or the law: and with this disadvantage 
that there is no college in the land to which they can turn for 


_ proper instruction. Indeed, there is more than one seat of learn- 


ing in which incompetent professors will deliberately teach them 
wrong, for the simple reason that they do not know any bette’ 
themselves. 

The fact that very few of our playwrights are highly educated, 
or even college-bred, is frequently advanced in proof of all sorts and 
shades of stage theory, but it is unquestionably true that a col- 
lege graduate who essays play-writing is far less likeiy to take his 


‘first steps in the right direction than is a young man whose edu- 


cation has been gained in the hard school of real life, and who 
has been accustomed rather to facts than to theories, and to judge 
his fellow men more by what they do than what they say, or think, 
or write. Moreover, the practical young man enjoys the enormous 
advantage of not having had his mind befuddled by foolish, irre- 
sponsible talk about the “ literary drama,” meaning that of beau- 
tiful verbiage and sparkling dialogue, unsupported by a sane, well- 
built dramatic framework. 

The young collegian turns to the literary drama as naturally 
as the duck to water, and it is quite natural that he should do 
so when we consider the academic influences that Save surrounded 
him and the part that literature has played in his education. It 
“sounds well” to write a literary drama—it not only sounds well, 
but it is much easier to write,than a real one. It is not very dif- 
ficult to think of a number of smart replies, and then to invent 
questions to fit them—after the manner of the awful British epi- 
grammatic school of drama which menaced us a dozen or more 
vears ago, and which is now happily extinct, so far as this coun- 
try is concerned. The art of .constructing these questions and 
answers and then fitting them together like a dissected map is 


* one that may be acquired far more easily than that 6f embroider- 


ing on serviceable textile fabrics; and to master it is to be “ bril- 
liant.” and the temptation to be brilliant is almost irresistible 
when one is young,and full of hot blood and higher education. 
And it is for this reason that we find the young man, who ought 
to know that the word drama comes from the Greek and means 
“the thing done,” hard at work on a play which is merely the thing 
said or the thing written; while the young clerk or mechanic, whose 
mental equipment is inferior and who knows nothing of Greek 
derivations, is nevertheless at work on the thing done, which has 
in it the makings of a real play. And lucky indeed is he who is 
not in the way of hearing specious arguments in favor of the “ lit- 
erary drama,” or of that absurd and snobbish theory that the best 
play is one that reaches only those whom we are accustomed to 
call the “ higher classes,” meaning those individuals who are qual- 
ified, either by superior education or wealth or an ability to get 
free tickets, to have seats in the lower part of the house. As for 
those humbler auditors who are forced to enjoy the drama from 
the gallery, they are not worth considering. What the enlightened 
ones cal] “ mere melodrama ”—and which one of us is there capable 


© SHAW’S INFLUENCE ON OUR 
EMBRYO DRAMATISTS 


BY JAMES 


L. FORD 


of writing it?—is good enough for 
them. The “higher forms” of the 
drama lie far beyond their comprehen- 
sion, or, to speak in the language of 
claptrap, are “above the heads” of 
the people. 

How many, many times have I listened 
to this preposterous language and won- 
dered how any one with a soul big 
enough even to harbor the ambition to 
write a drama, which is in itself an 
indication of some worthiness, could at the same time affect to 
look down upon any human heart that can still respond to the 
primitive emotions to which every real play must appeal! 

As a matter of fact, it is very easy for us to entertain our own 
kind, and extremely difficult to bring ourselves into sympathy 
with those from whom we are separated by differences in wealth, 
in education, and in station. Far more difficult than both is it to 
conceive of something that will appeal with equal force to both 
gallery and boxes and all between them, and this is not done by 
literature. Shakespeare, who had an inexhaustible well of the 
finest literature in the world at his command, and who knew how 
to use it, too, had recourse to the pound of flesh in “ The Merchant 
of Venice,” and the knocking at the gate in “ Macbeth,” and the 
ragged drunkenness of Falstaff when he wished to reach all hu- 
manity. And not one of these elements but was the greater be- 
cause no human being could fail to comprehend them. 

Now it is in the very cleverness and wit and success of Bernard 
Shaw that the great danger to the embryo dramatist lies. I am 
quite sure that at the present moment hundreds of pens are busy 
with three and four act dialogues in which verbal cleverness plays 
the chief part. And in nine out of ten of these attempts at play- 
building there will lurk the writer’s religious, political, racial, or 
sociological hobbies, ready to spring upon the unsuspecting audi- 
ence with a knock-down argument that will put it to sleep at once. 
And these pens are setting about their work all the more blithe- 
fully and hopefully because, as everybody knows who has ever 
tried it, it is far more easy to write things for people to say 
for two hours and a half than to invent things for them to do; 
hence the temptation to shirk the most difficult and the only really 
essential part of play-building. 

But let these unfledged dramatists take heed. There is but one 
Bernard Shaw. He alone has succeeded where even Oscar Wilde 
failed, and he has succeeded by sheer force of wit and originality. 
To write dialogue inferior to Shaw’s is to court almost certain 
failure, but it is quite possible—and certainly every habitual the- 
atregoer will bear me out in this—to entertain an audience with 
action that is commonplace and conventional, and with characters 
that have grown gray and old in the service of innumerable gen- 
erations of playwrights. 

And in the same breath with which I would warn students of 
the drama against the folly of attempting to follow the new path 
which this supremely gifted Irishman has blazed through the dark 
forests of convention and habitude of thought, I would also warn 
them against the even greater folly of missing any representations 
of his plays, now that they are presented so adequately as they are 
by the companies of Mr. Arnold Daly and Mr. Robert Loraine. The 
serious student of the drama can no more afford to miss the 
Bernard Shaw comedies than the tourist to miss Niagara Falls, 
but I should not advise the latter to attempt to swim in the 
eddies below. 

But, after all, Shaw’s wit, keen and incisive as it is, is the wit of 
literature and not of the stage. In the enduring comedies, like 
those of Goldsmith and Sheridan, it is what is done rather than 
what is said that makes us laugh, and underneath every one of 
the famous lines that have wakened the risibles of generation after 
generation of playgoers, we can always find the situation—the 
thing done. 
» A play that is all talk is like a man who is all talk, and the 


‘rule applies even when the talk is, in both cases, good. Now the 


Shaw comedies are more than mere talk, and there is not 
one of them that is not well worth seeing—or, rather, hear- 
ing. They are remarkably good of their kind; nevertheless, I 
venture the prediction that, so far as the New York stage is 
concerned, the melodramas of Mr. Kramer, which are bad of their 
kind, will outlive them. 
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Photograph by the Otto Saruny Co. 


A RECENT PORTRAIT OF MISS VIOLA ALLEN 


Miss Viola Allen, who was last seen in New York in her revivals of “Twelfth Night,’ “A Comedy of Errors,” and other 


Shakesperean plays, will make her reappearance before the end of the year in Mr. Clyde Fitch’s new play, “ The Toast of 
the Town,” which she has been presenting on tour 
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The big fellow’s interference pulled him through. 


—Ohio State Journal. 


ooc Tron_ 


NOT INCURABLE. 


Aa 


Dr. Sam. “ You are suffering from shock. Get this pre- 
: " scription made up and take care of yourself. You'll soon be 
A relief map—The scythe of reform.—Newark Evening News. all right again.”—Philddelphia Inquirer. 


® 


| And the next day it dsowed.—Philadelphia Evening Telegraph. Up in the air for surc.—Philadelphia Press. 


THE DEFEAT OF THE BOSSES IN CARTOON 
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WALTER CAMPS? 


VI.—Outlook for the Championship of the Season 


HE effect of the Pennsylvania-Harvard game was to force 

down Harvard’s stock below, if anything, a fair estimate. 

The attack of the Crimson team was extremely power- 

fuk and capable of earning ground for short distances 

with impressive regularity. It was more the fault of 
Harvard’s own men in attempting to evade the rules by holding 
in the line, which brought a check to their attack, and this cost 
them more in losses than anything else during the first half. 
When they had their machine in motion it would average prac- 
tically five yards in every two downs until somebody held, and then 
the penalty was so great that it was impossible to recover the 
necessary distance with these short gains. This is not in any way 
to detract from Pennsylvania’s very plucky fight, and the courage 
and resolution with which they went in in the second half. But 
the result of the game, like all defeats to the favorite in any con- 
test, has been taken as indicating a far greater weakness on Har- 
vard’s part than the playing justifies. This will undoubtedly be 
proven in Harvard’s final game, and those who regard the Har- 
vard attack with scorn will probably be convinced that it has a 
great deal more power in it than has been accredited to it. Further- 
more, the end-running of Nichols, when he was put in at the last 
opportunity in the Penn game, was such as to show that Harvard, 
at any rate with him in the back field, is able to make a very 
strong bid for distance around the opposing end. 

Harvard’s game with Pennsylvania partook of the type that has 
brought down a good deal of opprobrium upon the game, because 
it was simply a succession of hammering plays, making the most 
of weight and strength. That this game is a severe one on the 
opponents, and that it is a game which may win through simply 
the exhaustion of those who undertake to stop it, is a fact, and it 
must be remembered that the almost immediate scoring of Penn- 
sylvania on a fumble in the first few minutes of the game was a 
great element in their favor. Yet, for all this, the more open game 
is far more attractive to players and spectators, and promises to 
be the popular one. In fact, it is difficult to see why the intro- 
duction of the rule requiring ten yards to be gained on three downs 
would not tempt coaches and players alike to a still greater effort 
toward opening the play, and give it the characteristics which 
promise reward to a more highly developed offence of a fast team. 
This is not to say that under any conditions a good big man is 
not a desirable asset for any football team, but that under the 
ten-yard rule there will be no such premium upon having a large 
proportion of the men giants in weight. How far, however, a 
coaeh is justified under the present rules, in case he has the ad- 
vantage of plenty of big men, in departing from the style of play 
that promises to enable him to make the very most of that ad- 
vantage is a question. Should he stick to the hammering with 
weight and brawn, and thus force the players on the defence to 
lose much of their dash and spirit in the effort to battle against 
these human masses, or should he sacrifice his strongest attack 
in order to make his play more brilliant and spectacular? So 
long as the rules give them an advantage, few coaches will take 
long chances for the sake of opening the play. 

It is only fair to comment upon the work of the officials in the 
Pennsylvania-Harvard game and give it the word of praise it so 
justly deserves. Two things stood out very clearly. In the first 
place, slugging was met with instant disqualification, and evasions 
of rules were promptly punished. Second, the prompt blowing of 
the whistle when the forward progress of the ball was stopped 
made the game quicker, prevented in a great measure piling up, 
and the temptation to roughness which that sometimes brings 
about. There was no question as to who had control of the game 
from the very outset. e officials were there to take charge, and 
they did. Protests against decisions were disregarded, and at last 
Referee McClung made it apparent to Captain Hurley, of Harvard, 


that he would not alter a decision about first down. In fact, the 
work of the officials was such as to impress every one with the fact 
that they were on the field not as servants of the two captains, but 
as non-partisans, to see the football rules enforced. 

Yale’s high-strung team had a pretty hard time in defensive work 
in stopping Brown. ‘The result of that game goes to prove, as 
already stated, that meeting heavy tandem plays is apt to take 
some of the life out of the attack of a team which relies on speed 
and dash for its execution. Brown fought well, and on two or 
three occasions crowded Yale steadily back, until the goal-posts 
loomed up at their backs. Yale, however, on the attack was too 
fast and too aggressive for Brown to hold. It is a problem of de- 
fence with Yale, and defence is not as pleasant a task for this 
year’s Yale team as it has been for some in the past. 

Princeton’s game with Cornell was a very gratifying one to 
Princeton, and not without its comfort to Cornell, for their defeat 
of the previous Saturday. Princeton showed in this contest the 
same dash which they exhibited in the first half of the Lafayette 
game and in the second half of the Columbia game. When they got 
really going in their attack in the second period they were most im- 
pressive. Cornell redeemed themselves in a measure for their 
rather indifferent work at other times in the season, but did not 
last out well in the second half. 

The Pennsylvania-Cornell game will be more interesting than 
was at first expected, for both teams are playing better football 
than they were two weeks ago. The effect of the victory over 
Harvard on the Pennsylvania team has been most marked, and 
where they had been rather “down in the mouth” and tending to 
feel a lack of confidence in their own ability, a condition which 
was very marked in the Brown and Lafayette games, they now have 
gained a belief in their own quality which makes them fumble less, 
get into their plays with more dash, and put up a far stiffer de- 
fence. It was the same way last year, only to a less degree. Pre- 
vious to the victory over Harvard, Pennsylvania was ragged and 
uncertain, and although they defeated Columbia, in the early part 
of that game they had their hands full. After defeating Har- 
vard, however, there was no holding them, and they finished the 
season particularly strong, overwhelming Cornell in a game that 
had very few interesting features, save perhaps to see how many 
points Pennsylvania could seore. This season promises to dupli- 
cate last, so far as their better confidence born of the victory over 
the Crimson is concerned. But in Cornell’s team this year Penn- 
sylvania will meet a far better organization than they did in 1904. 
In fact, the individual members of the Cornell team are a very 

owerful lot of men, with a good deal of football. It is doubtful 
if they get together in team-work as well as Pennsylvania, and this 
is a point upon which they will be weak, and upon which Penn is 
likely to get the advantage. Cornell will probably put up a good 
deal stronger game than they did last season, in spite of this fact, 
and for the sake of the sport it is desired on all sides that they 
play a strong enough game to give Pennsylvania a hard time. If 
Pennsylvania’s team come as strongly in the second half as they 
did in the Harvard game, they will force Cornell back, but if they 
do as much fumbling as they did in the first half of the Harvard 
game, Cornell will certainly take advantage of it. It is difficult 
to tell what a fair comparison of the two teams will be, but there 
are individuals on both teams whom the crowd will watch and 
take especial interest in. In the line Lamson and Torrey, of Penn- 
sylvania, are well-marked figures, while in the Cornell line Thomp- 
son, the guard, will be followed by a good many thousand pairs 
of eyes. Stevenson, of Pennsylvania, will have an opportunity to 
redeem some of his fumbling in the Harvard contest, but it is 
doubtful if Levine, the Pennsylvania end,.can put up any better 
article of football than he displayed in the aN on Sievember 1] 
against Harvard, 
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To Protect the Health of 
Railway Travellers 


(Continued from page 1704.) 


Since the establishment, by different de- 
partments of health throughout the coun- 
try, of the rule forbidding and penalizing 
expectoration in certain places, wonderful 
results have been accomplished. The peo- 
ple are learning the dangers of such care- 
lessness and impropriety. This education 
has influenced the travelling public to a 
large extent, but the habit is still in evi- 
dence. Let us not criticise the managers of 
our railways so much, but turn our at- 
tention to the- offenders, whose wilful, un- 
civilized practices tend so strongly toward 
the development of pulmonary diseases 
throughout our land. 

The extent of tubercular infection in rail- 
way-cars has not before been mentioned here, 
but in the category of rules for trainmen 
precautions have not been forgotten for the 
travellers’ protection when infected subjects 
are thought to be .travelling. It has been 
suggested by the writer that certain cars be 
provided for such persons. The obstacles, 
however, are many in considering an ar- 
rangement of this kind. One may feel sensi- 
tive regarding the knowledge others may ac- 
quire of his affliction, if he be publicly set 
apart from his fellows. Again, different 
classes of people must enjoy certain privacy, 
and it is difficult to furnish such accommo- 
dations; for one such compartment should 
be no better as to sanitary facilities than 
the other. 

In view of the enormous death-rate each 
vear as the result of tuberculosis among all 
classes throughout this country and abroad, 
it is of great importance that each traveller 
should consider his associates, and guard, 
for the common protection, against the 
spread of disease. 


Veteran are old friends.” 


Apvice to Wrnstow's Sootrninc 


should always be used for children teething. It soothes t 


child, softens the gums, allavs all pain, cures wind colic, and 
is the best remedy for diarrheea.—{Adv.]| 


“THE ORIGINAL 


Borpen’s Eacte Branp Conpensep and the Civil War 

The Eagle Brand is still the standard 

It is sold by all first-class grocers. Avoid unknown brands.— 
d 
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CHILDREN will take Piso’s Cure without objection, because 


its taste is pleasant. At druggists. 25c.—{Adv.] 


THE BEST WORM LOZENGES for CHILDREN are 
BROWN’S VERMIFUGE COMPITS. 2s cents a box.—{Adyv | 


Use BROWN’S Camphorated Saponaceous DENTIFRICE 
for the TEETH. 25 cents a jar.—|[Adv.] 


There’s a unique 


adaptability about 
Pears’ Soap. It makes 
the child enjoy its bath, 
helps the mother pre- 
serve her complexion, 
and the man of the 


house finds nothing 
quite so good for sha- 
ving. 


Have you used Pears’ 
Soap? 


Pears’ the soap for the whole family. 


HARPER'S WEEKLY 


ADVERTISING SECTION 


NUMBER 


THE BEST 


BITTER 


LIQUEUR | 


BOONEKAMP 


Bitters 


Each 
“nip” gives new zest to life 


Choicest of bitters. 


and wipes out a wrinkle. 


Creates healthy appetite and 
banishes indigestion. It is ““bot- 
tled health” and a delicious 


drink. 


Enjoyable as a 


Cocktail 


and Better for You. 


6,000,000 BOTTLES IMPORTED TO 
THE UNITED STATES 


At all hotels, clubs, restaurants, wine merchants, 


grocers, etc. 


Bottled only by 


H. UNDERBERG ALBRECHT, Rheinberg, Germany, 
Since 1846. 


LUYTIES BROTHERS, 


General Agents. New York. 


THROUGH STREET -CAR SERVICE 
BETWEEN THE NEW TERMINAL 
oF THE BALTIMORE & OHIO 
R. R. AT 23D STREET, NEW 
YORK, AND GRAND 
CENTRAL STATION. 


The Metropolitan Street Railway Co. of New 
York have inaugurated a new line of through 
street cars between West 23rd Street Station 
and Grand Central Station of New York Cen- 
tral and New York, New Haven & Hartford 
Railroads, on a four-minute headway between 
7.30 a.f. and 7.00 p.m. making the distance be- 
tween the two stations in about twenty min- 
utes, without transfer, on a five-cent fare. 

In addition to this excellent arrangement, is 
the splendid electric ‘cab service at reasonable 
rates. 

All trains of the Baltimore & Ohio R.R. have 
direct connection to and from the New Ter- 
minal at West 23rd Street, New York. Nine 
splendid Royal Blue Line trains each way, be- 
tween New York, Philadelphia, Baltimore, and 
Washington. | 

D. B. MARTIN, Mar. Pass. Traffic, Baltimore 


SPENCERIAN 


PERFECT 


Steal Pens 


USED BY EXPERT AND CAREFUL 
PENMEN FOR NEARLY FIFTY YEARS 
card, 972 pens different patterns, 
will be sent for trialon receipt of6 cents in 
postage stamps. Ask forcard 


SPENCERIAN PER CO. 
349 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 
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Among good friends, count the 


‘‘fine segar.’’ Always 
equal to the occasion—social 
orcommercial. Try 


La 


‘* The Perfect Havana.’’ 


Panetelas Crande 
(Mild— Exquisite) 


10c. each 


Gann a 


A new edition of 
this standard work 


Crabb’s 


English 
Synonymes $1.25 


HARPER & BROTHERS, Publishers, New York 
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Model K 


WINTON Power-Saving 


‘Transmission. 


66 HIRTY to Sixty per cent!” 

That is the estimated loss of power be- 
tween Motor and Driving Wheels, on the 
average Motor Car. 

And that loss occurs in tranamiasion. 

When the power must pass through a complicated 
set of gear-wheels, sprockets and chains, before it reac 
the driving axle, some loss is inevitable. 

Many Cars waste as much power through such 
transmissions as would have driven the Car direct at ten 
miles an hour. 

Forty horse-power developed by the Motor might 
thus mean little more than 20 horse-power delivered at 
the Driving Wheels. 

Meantime, you pay the price of a 40 horse-power 
Motor and you consume gasoline, lubricating oil, and 
electricity at the rate of 40 horse-power in such a Car, 
though you only get the propelling force of 20 horse- 
power. Wouldn’t that set you thinking? 


* * * 
The Winton Model K Car conserves power. 


Its transmission is simple, jarless, free from chains, 
sprockets, jack-shaft, and yet gives direct drive on the 
**high-speed"’ gear. 

No ‘‘sliding gear” to strip the c 
in emergency meshing, leaving the 
repaired. 

No intricate ‘‘Planetary Gear’ to consume the 
horse-power of the motor in unnecessary friction before 
it reaches the Driving Wheels. 

But, asimple Winton ‘Cone-contact"’ system, which 
runs in oil and applies the motive power so gradually 
to the driving shaft that the Car starts off without the 
slightest jer. risk of wrenching, or stripping cogs off 
gear wheels. 

_ There you have the principle of Winton transmis- 
sion. 


s off gear wheels 
ar powerless till 


* * * 
To apply the Motor-power to the Driving Shaft 
you simply crowd a coni¢al disk (om rear end of Motor 
shaft) into a concave disk (at forward end of ora 
pmo and lock it there by a simple movement of han 
ever. 


The revolving disk of the Motor-shaft now comes 
gently into contact with the ‘‘standing-still” disk 
of the Driving-shaft. 

For the first few turns it purposely slips a little 
on the face of the conical disk, till it squeezes out the 
thin film of lubricating oil collected there. 

Then it gradually takes hold on the Conical disk 
and, by crowded contact, carries this conical (driving 
shaft) disk around with it till finally the latter travels 
at the same speed as the Motor shaft itself. 

No possibility of wrenching, twisting nor stripping 
off cogs of gear wheels there, you see. 

The ‘‘Change-speeds” to ‘‘half-speed” and 
* ‘reverse speed’ are worked on the same simple, noiseless 
principle. 

And this Winton ‘‘Cone-clutch’ transmits the 
wer direct from Motor to Rear Axle, through a single 
xible shaft, with minimum loss of Power. 

The beaging# of this shaft are enclosed in dust- 
proof cases filled with lubricating grease, which elimi- 
nates all Noise and practically all Friction. 

This single shaft dispenses with the unwieldy com- 
bination of two exposed chains that fill with mud, are 
noisy, subject to “back-lash,” and that cannot be 
| ubricated. 

It also dispenses with exposed Sprocket Wheels 
that cannot be housed nor lubricated, that are subject 
to great wear,—that collect mud and grit which rapidly 
eat up the metal. 

Such combination necessitates the unsightly 
Sprocket boxes on side of Car, which are a menace to 
every woman who attempts to get in or out of the 
tonneau. 

The single flexible Driving Shaft, and the Antidar, 
Cone-contact Clutch, are only two of the eight con- 
spicuous features found in the new Winton Model K. 


. 


—Vertical 4 cylinder motor, of 30 Horse-Power 
or better. 

—Three powerful brakes, two on rear wheels and 
one on driving shaft, will stop the Car in its own length. 

—Winton Pneumatic Speed-Control, operated by 
foot pressure (or by thumb on steering wheel if pre- 
farsed) gives a range of speed from 4 miles an hour to 
50 miles, without touching a lever. 

—Winton Twin-Springs, that adjust themselves 
instantly to light or heavy loads, on smooth or rough 
roads, and that nearly double the life of Tires. 

—Infallible Ignition, which starts Car from Seat 
without Cranking. 

—Automatic Compensating Carburetor. 

—Big 34-inch tires on 12-spoke artillery wheels. 

—Magnificent Car Body, with superb upholstery 
and finest finish. 

Price, $2,500, and only one type made this season. 
Compare it with the best $3,500 car on the market. 

Write for Auto Book. Address, 

The Winton Motor Carriage Co., Dept. N, 
Cleveland, O, 


Our Record in Porto Rico 


(Continued from page 1700.) 


poverty that does not stand out in such 
gaunt, visible contrast with former pros- 
perity as would be the case in other than a 
tropical country, but it is the genuine arti- 
cle of poverty and absolute want that none 
the less exists. 

It was out of this condition that the idea 
of an agricultural loan was born, and it is 
because of the persistence of this condition 
that the idea persists. It will come to the 
front again at the next session of the Legis- 
lative Assembly. 

“One of the assets of our island,” say 
the Porto-Rican advocates of the agricul- 
tural-loan proposition, “is the  island’s 
credit. Permit us to employ this credit in | 
building up once more our most important | 
industry. England and Holland have re- 
sorted to loans in aid of their distressed 
colonies. France makes use of the public 
credit for the same purpose. In our neigh- 
boring island of Barbadoes the loaning of 
money to planters has been practised suc- 
cessfully. Why may it not be done for the 
relief of the cruelly stricken coffee-planters 
and coffee-culture laborers in Porto Rico? 
With our coffee industry developed to what 
it may be developed with the help of a lit- 
tle timely financial aid just now, we will be 
able to stand a much heavier burden of tax- 
ation. We will be able to extend our school 
system. We will have more money to put 
into road-building. We will not need an 
agricultural loan. If the United States will 
give us the protective duty on coffee Spain 
gave, Porto Rico will take care of herself. 
We are under the American flag. Give us 
the advantages others have who enjoy the 
same blessing. Give to the coffee of Porto 
Rico and Hawaii and the Philippines the 
protection which Louisiana has for rice and 
sugar, which California has for its wine. 
which New Jersey has for its silk, Massa- | 
chusetts for its woollen goods, and Rhode | 
Island foy its cotton. That given, there will 
be no more outcry in Porto Rico for a Joan 
to help our impoverished agriculture,” | 
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The Evolution of a Vast Industry 


By Charles Winans 
Chapter Ill 


T was in 1875 when G. F. Swift 
reached Chicago. To say that he 
went there is not quite so accurate 
as to say that he. was carried there. 
Iie had got to the crest of the 
cattle- buying wave, and that 
wave was rolling westward. He 
went with the wave, that’s all. 
Others were there before him— 
had got there from the East be- 
fore he got sufficiently disen- 
tangled from his Eastern con- 
nections to move on with the 
a tide. The men who preceded 
7 “anh “<5 him were men who had started 
7 nia just as he had started, for the 
most part. They began with 
just the capital he began with— 
farm-bred physiques, hard’ common-sense, and 40-horse-power 
Yankee energy. Like him, these men built up enormous business 
fabrics. Their concerns, like his, are to-day independent units of 
the colossal American Meat Industry. ’ 
With such competitors in the field, Swift had to let out a few 
extra links of work-power to catch up. He drew on his energy-re- 
serve fund and the draft was instantly honored. He caught up. 


_ The stern-chase was short. It quickly became a neck-and-neck race 


—the neck-and-neck race that it has been ever since, only with 
new competitors ever crowding up into the leading bunch and try- 
ing to edge the old ones cut of the running. 

It was solely as a cattle-dealer that Swift came to Chi- 
cago. The preparation and shipping of dressed beef from a West- 
ern distributing centre was then little more than an embryonic 
idea. As usual with those who first entertain the germs of a con- 
ception destined to revolutionize things, the men who talked about 
shipping dressed meat from Chicago to the Atlantic seaboard and 
having it fit to eat when it got there were called dreamers. There 
were half a dozen fundamental cattle-trade axioms that must be 
demonstrated to be fundamental rubbish before the dreamers were 
te realize their dream. There was a pioneer corps yet to go out 
and blaze its way through thick jungles of prejudice before that 
could come about. Gibraltars of facts that were not so had to 
be blasted and dynamited out of the way before the track could be 
cleared for the refrigerator-car. 

So, it was all cattle-buying and cattle-shipping when Swift got 
to Chicago. And even the selling and buying of cattle was in a 
primitive stage of development compared with what it is now. 
The cattle-producer did most of his own dickering then and his 
road was not quite a path of roses. He was not always sure of 
his market, to begin with. If he took his chances, or relied upon 
his own unadvised judgment, he was just as apt as not to land 
his bunch of stock on a glutted market or upon a case of swamped 
transportation facilities. Then, if he got a price at all, it was so 
small a one that it made him sick at heart. If he didn’t like it 
he could ship or drive his cattle home and be out the time, the 
cost, the deterioration in his cattle, and get back with the task 
of fattening up a bunch of thin, bruised, and probably de- 
pleted stock to begin all over again. He generally took what 
he could get and shifted the chances on to the shoulders of the 
buyer. 

There has been an evolution from these conditions which, in its 
far-reaching consequences of agricultural prosperity, is of enormous 
importance. A trade mechanism and a trade demand have grown 
up, the net result. of which is a constant market and quick, sure 
sales for the cattle-pro- 
ducer—a market that has 


sent by an X he now puts down in definite dollars and cents. 
He knows, or he ought to know, if he is fit to be jn the business, 
just what grade his cattle will be classified under when they come 
before the tribunal of the buyer’s quick eye and sound judgment. 

His cattle are “native,” to begin with. Texas and Western 
range cattle—that is another proposition. Prosperity has put a 
dainty edge on the American citizen’s tooth and palate. ~ Texas 
and range cattle make good beef. But good beef won’t do for 
the American citizen of the day in which we live. American pros- 
perity has put money into the American citizen’s pocket. He has 
grown discriminating and captious in his fodder. He wants extra- 
good cuts of beef if he can get them, and whatever cuts he does 
get he will have out of the best beef grown. On that he is 
adamant. 

When cuts out of the best beef grown cost more than ctits out 
of beef that isn’t so good, out of beef such as his father used to eat, 
the American citizen exercises an inalienable American right. He 
kicks. The beefsteak of the Fathers—the Fathers’ Sons of to-day 
would probably grade as a fair to middling article of meat. 
But that has nothing to do with the case. It isn’t the beefsteak 
of the Fathers that the Sons want. It’s the prices the Fathers paid 
for the beefsteak that they want—or think they want. Incidentally, 
the Fathers paid more in real money value for their inferior beef- 
steak than the Sons pay for their juicy sirloin. But that is an 
irrelevant detail. Incidentally, too, the Sons, were they back in 
the good old Fathers’ days, would kick both at the prices and at the 
beefsteak, whereas the Fathers only kicked at the prices. That, 
again, is irrelevant. 

The point is that the American citizen wants beef out of the 
best cattle grown. The best cattle are “native” cattle—cattle 
grown on the farms of the Middle West, within an area of a 
few hundreds of miles from the packing-house and stock-yard cen- 
tres where the cattle-markets are. These are the cattle out of 
which comes the beef the American citizen wants. 

So, the Middle West farmer has his native cattle when he sits 
down to figure out how much he is going to get for them when he 
sends them to market. He doesn’t bring them any more. He sends 
them. He puts them on board the train and the machinery of the 
highly developed American Meat Industry does the rest. 

There are two grand divisions into which these native cattle are 
divided, as the farmer very well knows—* Good Native Steers ” and 
“Prime Heavy Cattle.” The farmer knows, further, or ought to 
know, that there will be still another grading of his stock into 
“ Fair,” “ Medium,” “ Good Choice” and “ Prime Beef.” Under the 
sharp eye of the buyer, cattle are grouped into one or another of 
these classes at a glance. Each class has its own price, varying 
from day to day under the law of supply and demand. The farmer 
knows what these prices are, because the daily market reports tell 
him. He knows whether it is a good or a bad time to ship, be- 
cause his commission merchant tells him. 

There are scores and hundreds of these commission merchants at 
the great Western stock-yards. Chicago, Omaha, St. Joe; Kansas 
City, Fort Worth, and so on to the end of the list, swarm with them. 
They get fifty cents for every head of cattle they handle. The more 
cattle they handle, the more money they make. The more they have 
the confidence of the producer, the more cattle they get to handle. 
The more they demonstrate their soundness of judgment as to ship- 
ping-times and their skill in taking the best advantages of sharp 
competitive bidding, the more they have the confidence of the 
farmer. 

The farmer, then, knows what grade of cattle he has, knows 
from his commission merchant that it is a good time to ship, 
knows what his freight charges will be, knows what his commission 


crept out nearer and 
nearer to the producing 
territory, and that has 
reduced the  producer’s 
chances of sub- 
stantially to the sole 
*»stor of his own intelli- 
gence and his own skill 
and industry. The loss by 
wear and tear in trans- 
portation from the farm 
to the man with the 
money has been brought 
to a minimum. Charges 
that were shifting, va- 
riable, and might be 
ruinous quantities have 
been made fixed figures, 
to be absolutely relied 
upon as such. When the 
farmer sits down to 
cipher out just what his 
bunch of live stock is go- 
ing to bring him there 
are comparatively few 


unknown quantities in 
the problem. Totals that 
he used to have to repre- 
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charges will be. He knows, too, that his yardage charges will be 
twenty-five cents per head—a fixed price, no matter how long, 
within reason, his cattle stay in the stock-yards—and he knows, 
also, that his stock will be fed and watered at another fixed price 
of $16 per ton of hay. He can figure safely that it will take 500 
pounds of hay per 100 head of cattle before they are sold—which 
will probably be within a few hours after their arrival—say about 
four dollars for every hundred head of cattle. 

These certainties the farmer can have as a basis for his caleula- 
tions before he puts his property in motion for the market—the 
market that is always there, always ready to take all he has to 
sell, always pays cash on the spot for what it buys. About the only 
X, or unknown, quantity there is in the transaction is the damage 
the goods may get in transit. In the days when G. F. Swift began 
buying and selling cattle in Chicago, twenty years ago, that was a 
very considerable factor. The railroad hauls were longer; the trans- 
shipments frequent. Now the railroad hauls are short; the trans- 
shipments are eliminated. Instead of the cattle being carried to 
the meat - producing establishment, the meat - producing establish- 
ment has gone to the cattle—has gone at least three-quarters of 
the way to meet them, at all events. Of course, cattle are still 
shipped from the West to the seaboard—cattle and live stock of all 
kinds. But that is a collateral feature to the particular form of 
the great American Meat Industry, the evolution of which was 
coincident with the evolution of G. F. Swift. The cattle that are 
purchased for shipment alive to the seaboard-and the intermediate 
points are a competitive factor in the stock-yard buying which 
plays its own, and by no means an insignificant, part in keeping 
the big inter-competitive concerns of the type of Swift & Company 
ever dependent on small profits on a vast volume of business as 
the. basis of their dividend-paying capacity. 

The farmer of the Middle West has only short railroad hauls to 
deal with in figuring out the possible damage-in-transit element of 


ceedingly well. They are carving into the business rapidly all 
through the corn States. They rent their feed-yards for a small 
figure, get expert in buying corn and expert in making the corn 
produce the best results. Their number is rapidly increasing. 

And after them comes the farmer himself who feeds for beef only 
as many cattle as he can raise the right kind of food for on his 
farm. A farmer who has 160 acres of fair average land can turn 
out a car-load—twenty beef-cattle—every year. If he has intelli- 
gence and energy and will put good judgment into the care and 
feeding of his stock, these twenty cattle ought to bring him in 
from $1000 to $1200 per year net profit—not a bad side-line for 
the farmer to develop. It is only the farmer whose acres are 
pretty broad who can get into the cattle raising and feeding business 
in this way, on a scale that is very extensive. If he has a 
thousand acres he may turn out 100 head of good beef-cattle every 
year, and he may even turn out 500. It all depends, of course, upon 
the character of the land. 

And what the farmer makes or what the feeder makes depends 
upon the character of the farmer or the feeder. The personal 
element in the “ finishing ’—that is, the final feeding—of beef-cattle 
for market enters to an astonishing degree into this business. 
‘Back to its last analysis, of course, it is the same question of in- 
telligence and industry which makes or breaks in any business. 
Only, in this feeding business the presence or absence of these quali- 
ties is very quickly demonstrated, and demonstrated by striking 
object-lessons in the results. Intelligence in buying the cattle to 
be fed, intelligence in buying the food to feed them with, and care 
and thoughtful attention to detail in doing the feeding—with these 
developed to a high standard in the feeder he gets rich hand over 
fist. Without them his profits are just in proportion as he lacks 
them—all the way down to quitting even and quitting at a loss. 

A case in point will illustrate this. A speculator in the Kansas 
City stock-yards last year bought a bunch of 160 cattle, all of the 


Typical “ Feed Lot” of an lowa Cattle Feeder 


his transaction. Further than that, the equipment railroads now 
have for handling cattle in transit is a vast improvement over 
that of twenty years ago—better cars and a better understanding 
of the proposition that the less the cruelty to the animal en 
route, the greater the animal’s value when he gets to his jour- 
ney’s end. 

Now all of this advantage to the Middle West farmer who is in 
the business of raising cattle and other live stock for market 
is the result of ‘the evolution of the dressed-meat business in 
which Swift & Company is now engaged, and of the cattle buy- 
ing and selling business with which the Swift concern began 
operations in Chicago twenty years ago. The farmer can raise 
cattle and feed them for market himself, or he can raise them and 
sell them to somebody else to be fed up to the required beef-cattle 
standards. In any case his cattle go to the stock-yards market, 
have the same quick cash sale there, have the same fixed charges 
of shipment, commissions, feed, and yardage. The farmer need 
not even bring up his stock through the pasturage stage of devel- 
opment if he does not want to. If he prefer to realize on it 
quickly. he can seli the animals as “ stockers””—that is, as cat- 
tle who must still run a time to pasture before they can aspire 
to the dignity of being “ feeders.” When they get to the stock- 
yards as “ feeders,” then they go, under sharp competitive bid- 
ding, to those who do the feeding. Feeding is a specialized feature 
of beef-cattle producing that has grown to great dimensions in 
the Middle West, and has been reduced to a fine art.. Great for- 
tunes have been made out of it. In Kansas, Nebraska, Missouri, 
and lowa there are men who feed and market annually all the 
way from 10,000 to 17,000 or more head of cattle. C. B. Hoard, 
of Central City, Nebraska, feeds all the way from 15,000 to 
17,000 per year. C. H. Todd, of Maple Hill, Kansas, feeds from 
3000 to 5000. Fred Bealer, of Cawker City, Kansas, feeds from 
2000 to 5000 annually. David Rankin, of Tarkio, Missouri, who 
feeds 20,000 cattle per year. And these are only four of many big 
feeders scattered all through the great corn-belt States. 

From. feeding on this scale the business goes all the way down to 
the little fellow who turns out only two, three, or four hundred 
head a year. And these small feeders, by the way, are doing ex- 


same grade. He shipped them to three different feeders, who 
all fed the same length of time and brought the product back to 
the stock-yards. The cattle went in the market at a difference of 
65 cents per hundred pounds between the lowest and the highest 
price paid. One lot averaged a profit of from $13 to $15 per 
head; another averaged $17 35 protit per head. The third brought 
just about what it cost to buy and feed his cattle. 

To get an idea of the enormous extent to which this cattle- 
feeding has developed in the Middle West it is only necessary 
to consider the nearly 400 distributing centres seattered all over 
the world through which the one concern of Swift & Company 
disposes of its meat products, products of which dressed beef- forms 
so large a part. It is quite hopeless to attempt to form a cortcep- 
tion of what the bulk in tons and live animals this one concern 
turns into dressed beef, for the American market only,. really is. 
It is, in fact, only this enormous volume of product which produces 
the big totals to which the concern’s transactions foot up every year, 
for the actual profit realized is, as a matter of fact, only two per 
cent. on the sales. Yet the Swift concern is only one of a dozen or 
so who depend upon the native cattle of the Middle West corn- 
feeding grounds for their supply. Cattle-feeding, or “ finishing ” 
for market, as it is now known, was practically unheard of at the 
time G. F. Swift first began business. It is an evolution of an 
evolution—the logical sequence of the discovery that dressed beef 
could be shipped thousands of miles and be better beef when it got 
to its destination than the local beef produced on the spot. West- 
ern dressed beef, being better beef than had ever before been known 
on the market, developed a demand for better beef. The demand 
for this beef developed the art of producing high-grade beef by 
better methods of feeding. So, the packing-houses, from their 
Chicago centres, carried plants and cattle-buying markets in great 
branches out to the borders and into the heart of the corn-grow- 
ing territory. 

All this vast expansion was in embryo when G. F. Swift made 
his skip from Buffalo to Chicago—a mere germ in the dreams of 
a few dreamers. And he himself was one of the first and most 
persistent of these dreamers. 

To be Continued. 
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Music 


By Lawrence Gilman 


THE third season of opera under the di-. 
rection of Mr. Heinrich Conried, inaugurated 
this week at the Metropolitan Opera House, 
promises to _ the prestige of an in- 
stitution which, as Mr. Conried has said, 
not without reason, represents “the opera 
of the world.” 

Mr. Conried will permit us to renew our 
acquaintance with most of the singers whose 
performances have made his previous sea- 
sons memorable. We shall hear, among the 
women, Nordica, Sembrich, Eames, Frem- 
stad, Walker, and Homer; and among the 
men, Caruso, Knote, Burgstaller, Dippel, 
Reiss, Scotti, Van Rooy, Goritz, and Plan- 
con. Neither Ternina nor Calvé will return. 
Mr. Conried will present as compensation, 
however, a number of new singers, for whom 
much is claimed—among them, Berta 
Morena, of Munich, who sings Briinnhilde, 
Steglinde, and Senta, and who is said to 
have beauty as well as dramatic ability 
and a voice; a new baritone from Milan, 
(yustave Bell-Resky; Tony Franke, another 
baritone; and Luisa Tetrazzini, who will sing 
coloratura parts. The conductors of last 
vear—the excellent Alfred Hertz and Arturo 
Vigna—are reengaged. Mr. Conried an- 


.nounces these novelties and _ revivals: 


Goldmark’s “ Kiénigin von Saba,” Puccini’s 
“Manon Lescaut,” Humperdinck’s “ Hiinsel 
und Gretel,” Flotow’s “ Marta,” Wagner’s 
“ Fliegender Holliinder,” Strauss’s “ Zig- 
euner-Baron,” Donizetti’s “ Favorita,” Bel- 
lini’s “‘Sonnambula,” Verdi’s “ Trovatore,” 
and Mozart’s “* Don Giovanni.” 


Mengelberg and the Philharmonic 


Willem Mengelberg, of Amsterdam, the 
first of the new conductors whom the Phil- 
harmonie Society has arranged to import 
from Europe for the ¢direction of its con- 
ferts this season, appeared with the orchestra 
at the first of its current series of perform- 
ances on November 11. Mr. Mengelberg is 
conductor of the celebrated ‘“‘ Concert- 
gebouw ” orchestra of Amsterdam, and is 
one of the most eminent of those “ baton 
prima donnas” who are almost as common 
in Europe, some one has said, as are geniuses 
in Boston. But besides being eminent, Mr. 
Mengelberg is also uncommonly able. He 
chose Strauss’s “ Ein Heldenleben” as the 
chief medium for displaying his capabili- 
ties. He could not have made a better 
choice. His réputation has been built main- 
ly upon his Strauss performances, and just- 
ly so, as it now appears. He played “ Ein 
Heldenleben” as New York had never heard 
it played before—not even under Strauss 
himself. The work demands a huge, tire- 
less, and expert orchestra, an acute and 
comprehensive intelligence, and a masterful 
temperament. These essentials were com- 

rised in the remarkable exhibition given by 
Mr. Mengelberg and the Philharmonic 
orchestra. It was impossible to listen to 
it without realizing, as Wagner observed of 
Schumann, that Strauss has at least “a 
certain tendency toward greatness,” and that 
Mr. Mengelberg is a conductor whom it is a 
pleasure to honor. 


A New Work by Debussy 


If Mr. Walter Damrosch, at the first of 
his New York Symphony concerts at Car- 
negie Hall on November 12, had done noth- 
ing else but produce, for the first time in 
New York, Debussy’s “ L’Apres-midi d’un 
Faune,” he would have deserved well of those 
whose interest in music is not confined to 
the achievements of the past. Debussy’s in- 
creasing appeal to musicians of independent 
thought is not to be questioned; and it is 
in no insignificant part due to Mr. Dam- 
rosch’s activities. Last year he performed, 
for the first time in~New York, two of 
Debussy’s orchestral nocturnes—“* Nuages ” 
and “ Fétes”; and now he has let us hear 
the exquisite paraphrase of Mallarmé’s 
prose poem which he gave last week: a 
work conceived in the purest spirit of 
fantasy, and yet imaginative without ex- 
travagance, original without waywardness. 
It is less subtle and less individual than the 
“Nocturnes,” but it is more immediately 


persuasive. 
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Just a Wagon-load of Orphans 
(Continued from page 1710.) 


Were gettin’ right down to the business of 
biddin’ and snarlin’ at each other. 

“The auctioneer had just put up a whole 
section of the choicest land when he was 
interrupted by ‘Whoo-oopee! I’m Razzle 
Dazzle Smith, a game man, afeard of no- 
body!’ 

“Then from down the street comes ‘ Bang! 


” Py bids twenty-six hundred and fifty dol- 
lars,’ I yells, and grabs the auctioneer’s 
coat tails as he starts to join the stampede. 

“* Let me go quick,’ he roars, kickin’ like 
a lassoed yearling to break away from me. 

“*Carry out the terms of the sale,’ I 
bellows, in my excitement reachin’ for my 


n. 

“* Sold!’ he shrieks, frantically, as I lets 

of him, and an instant later he was 
grovellin’ down behind his condensed-milk 
cases. 

“Then I gets time to look around. Down 
the trail toward each other comes Razzle 
Dazzle and the big Slabs, their hats turned 
up in front, their bandanners knotted around 
their threats, and bangin’ away at each 
other and everything in general as fast as 
they can pull triggers. 

“Four land-sharks were tryin’ to crawl 
into one cracker - box down by Long Tom 
Taylor’s, and three others had pulled 
Johnnie Vert’s tent down in scramblin’ to 
find shelter. 

“*Stop! Hold! Belay! Cut it out!’ 
yells I, runnin’ out between Slabs and Raz- 
zle Dazzle, with my hands in the air, and 
they stopped the gun-work, but kept on 
cussin’ each other. 

“*That’s right, hold ’em, Bill, hold ’em,’ 
comes a chorus from one bunch of sage- 
brush, and a half-dozen old-timers comes up, 
shakin’ themselves and pretendin’ to be 
awfully nervous and excited. Then they 

abbed the two men, who kept cussin’ and 

ggzin’ to be turned loose. 

“ Up from behind tents and kegs and boxes 
and sand-dunes land-sharks’ heads began to 
show, some covered with sand and some with 
other things. 

“*You can go on with the sale, Mr. 
Auctioneer,” I remarks, magnanimously, 
‘while the boys takes these two gents over 
into the next county and lets ’em fight it 
out, or else patches up a lastin’ and benefi- 
cent ce betwixt ‘em.’ 

“Then as the gang hikes over the hill 
to the place where the kids are camped and 
poor old Buck is settin’, droopin’ and dis- 
consolate, with his head between his hands, 
I pays over my money and gets a title to 
that full section of fifty-dollar land. 

“By the time I reached camp the kids 
had won the whole crowd, and Razzle Dazzle 
and Slabs was runnin’ a race on hands and 
knees, each rode by a little shaver over a 
course laid out by this bunch of cowmen, 
who were makin’ side bets on which would 
win. 

“ When I gave Buck the deed to that land, 
made out to him, and told him it was a 
present from the boys, he just sat down and 
cried, and the boys began to swaller hard 
and then file back to the camp, where they 
could find somethin’ besides water to steady 
their nerves. 

“Slabs and I, havin’ had our blowout and 
bein’ busted, hit the back traii for Trude’s 
ranch the next day, and as we rode along he 
says to me: ‘Say, Bill, where did you get 
that extry nine hundred? You and me 
staked up only seventeen fifty.’ 

=" Mi son.’ says I, rolling a fresh ciga- 
rette, ‘I earned that the night before by 
lettin’ several of them Eastern land-sharks 
teach me how to play the national game.’” 


His Plans 


A BENEVOLENT old lady who was visit- 
ing the inmates of a certain prison asked 
one of the convicts, in whom she thought 
she detected signs of repentance, if he had 
made any plans for the future, following the 
expiration of his sentence. 

“Sure, ma’am,” replied the convict, hope- 
fully. “Two banks and a post-office.” 
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WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CoO., 


IFLES FOR ALL KINDS OF HUNTING. 


Winchester Repeating Rifles shoot as accurately and work as surely in the 
arctic and tropical regions as they do in the temperate zone. The severest 
climatic conditions do not impair their reliability. For this reason, well- 
posted sportsmen, when leaving the beaten trails in search of rare 
game, always carry a Winchester in preference to any other rifle. 
Winchester Rifles and Winchester Cartridges are made one for the other. 
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For practical 
work; for saving 
time; for long 


service and com- 
plete satisfaction, 
no other type- 
writer quite equals 


ce Smith 
Premier 


A little book explaining just why 
this is so will be sent on request, 


Better ask about it to-day. 
High-grade Typewriter Suppiles. 
Machines rented. 

Stenographers furnished. 
The Smith Premier 
Typewriter Co. 
339 Broadway 
New York 

we 


TRAIN SNECT 
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LINES 


Twenty-six fast through trains 
every day—a train every hour in the 
twenty-four and even better — be- 
tween the big cities—Chicago, Toledo, 
Cleveland, St. Louis, Cincinnati, 
Pittsburg, Buffalo, New York, Boston. 

Such is the extent of the splendid 
service—the greatest in America—af- 
forded by the 


Lake Shore 
& Michigan Southern Ry. 


in connection with the New York Cen- 
tral, Boston & Albany, Pittsburg & 
Lake Erie and Big Four Route. 

The Lake Shore is widely recog- 
nized as the most comfortable fast 
service route in America. 

Address undersigned about your 
travel matters 
A. J. SMITH, Gen. Pass. Agt., Cleveland, O. 


Cc. F. DALY. Passenger Traffic Manager, 
Chicago, Il. 
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CGARS 


“MADE AT KEY WEST.— 


Financial 


Bills of exchange bought and 
sold. Cable Transfers to Eu- 


Letters rope and South Africa. Com- 


of mercial and Travellers’ Letters 


2 of Credit. Collections made. 
Credit. 


International Cheques. Cer- 
tificates of Deposit. 


Brown Brothers & Co., 


BankKERS, No. 59 StTREgT. 
1721 


WILLIAM A. NASH, 
JouN ). MITCHELL, 
GgorGE W. YouxG, 
Vice-Presidents. 


Philadel 
Arcade Bu 
and Market Sts. 


AUGUST BBLMONT, 


Investigations for 


NEW YORK, 
Mutual Life Buildings, 43 Cedar Street. 


‘THe Auprr Company oF New York 


EDWARD T. PERINE, 

Treas. and Gen. Manawer. 
F. C. RICHARDSON, 

Assistant Treasurer. 


Merchants, Bankers, Corporations, and Committees. 
Chicago, 


ding, N. Y. Life Bailding, 
La Salle and Monroe Sts 
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